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Current Topics. 
APPRECIATING the importance at- 
tached by advertisers to the question of 


circulation, the publishers of the ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory ” state, in their 





preface, the means adopted by them to 
obtain ‘‘ accurate lists of all the news- 
papers and periodicals published in the 
United States,”’ and they back up their 
confidence in their methods by an offer 
of $100 for conclusive legal evidence that 
uny newspaper publisher who has fur- 
nished such full and particular informa- 
tion about his circulation as to entitle 
his journal to the coveted three asterisks 
This 
reward they have recently paid to an 


(* **), has made a false report. 


ex-foreman of the Waukegan Gaze/te, 
an Illinois weekly. This informer made 
affidavit that the rating obtained by that 
journal in the three-asterisk list was due 
to fictitious and exaggerated statements 
of the number of copies printed ; and a 
copy of the affidavit being furnished to 
the accused publisher, he evaded the is- 
sue by simply answering that his accuser 
was a dismissed, foxy and envious em- 
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ploye, and that it would be dangerous 
to the pockets of the publishers of the 
“‘American Newspaper Directory"’ to 
set a precedent by paying him the prom- 
ised $100. On the question of the truth 
or falsity of the figures supplied by him 
to the ** Directory,”’ and upon which he 
obtained the handsome rating of over 
4,000 copies, it was found impossible 
to bring him to book, and a statement 
by his present foreman was equally in 
conclusive and evasive of the only point 
as to which the advertising public and 
the publishers of the ‘‘ Directory” were 
interested. The motives that may have 
actuated the informer are of no concern 
to any but his late employer and him- 
self ; the fact remains that he called at- 
tention to an alleged deception practised 
upon the publishers of an exceedingly 
useful work, as well as upon the great 
number of people who are accustomed 
to resort to it and rely upon it in the 
management of their business, and to 
that extent was a benefactor of the pub- 
lic and of the publishers of the ‘‘ Direc- 
tory." The proprietor of the Wauke- 
gan Gazette has virtually admitted the 
truth of 
him by declining to even attempt a con- 


the accusation made against 


tradiction, and by seeking to raise an 
utterly irrelevant question of motive, 
and to intimidate the publishers of the 
“* Directory” from paying out their own 
money to promote the efficiency of their 
own business, and it is upon himself 
that the responsibility rests for lodging 
the handsome reward of $100 in the 
pocket of his discharged foreman. The 
money has been well spent in a business 
and a moral sense, for reckless and dis- 
honest newspaper publishers have been 
warned of the consequences of attempt- 
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ing imposition upon those to whom they 
look in large measure for their support, 
and the accuracy of the ‘* American 
Newspaper Directory”’ has been forti- 
fied by a fresh and important guaran- 
tee. 

THE Gem Piano and Organ Company 
of Washington, N. J., has sent out a 
circular to newspaper publishers, in the 
guise of a manuscript letter, informing 
the ‘‘ dear sir’’ into whose hands each 
particular copy may come that the com- 
pany is ‘‘ contemplating advertising this 
fall more extensively than heretofore ;” 
assuring him that his columns would 
gladly be used ‘‘if we can determine 
that it would be of mutual advantage 
to do so,” and proposing, ‘‘for the 
purpose of a test,” to send an electro 
for ‘‘a few free trial insertions.” By 
way of inducement, the recipient is told 
that such free insertions have been ‘* re- 
ceived from various papers,”’ and that 
‘all inquiries received therefrom are 
strictly credited to :he paper, with the 
view of making a contract should it 
prove profitable.”” The printed heading 
to this letter-circular represents the Gem 
Piano and Organ Company as “‘ estab- 
lished 1859,” so that one might reasona- 
bly suppose that, in the nearly thirty 
years of its existence, the company would 
have acquired such knowledge of the 
advertising value of the various papers 
published in the United States and Can- 
ada as to dispense it from the necessity 
of resorting to ‘‘ free trial insertions,” 
whether ‘‘ few” or otherwise. Its fail- 
ure to do so would indicate that some- 
thing more than ‘‘ advertising this fall” 
is needed in the management of this 
particular piano and organ business. 
We can conceive of one condition upon 
which the ‘‘test’’ proposed by the 
would-be dispenser of electros might 
fairly be suggested, namely, that part 
of the contents of the electro should 
consist in a tender of ‘‘ free trial inser- 
tions’’ of the pianos and organs of the 
company into the households of those 
readers of the papers who might wish 
to ‘‘ determine that it would be of mu- 
tual advantage” to be supplied with 


the instruments made by the company. 
In cases where such ‘‘ trial insertions” 
proved satisfactory, there could be no 
objection to ‘‘ making a contract”’ un- 
der which any further supply of pianos 
or organs would be paid for by the 
householder. If unsatisfactory, the com- 
pany could charge the ‘“‘ free trial”’ in- 
struments to the profit and loss account, 
as the newspaper publishers are evi- 
dently expected to do with the ‘‘ free 
trial” advertisements, uider like cir- 
cumstances. 

THE second annual convention of 
the United Typothetz of America will 
be held in New York on the 18th 
of September. Delegates from the 
principal cities of the United States 
and Canada will be present, and suit- 
able arrangements for their entertain- 
ment have been made. Reception 
committees will be in waiting at the 
Sturtevant House, the Gedney House, 
the Rossmore Hotel and the Barrett 
House, where arrangements for the 
accommodation of delegates have been 
made. The convention will be held in 
the Masonic Temple. After adjourn- 
ment on the first day, an excursion to 
Glen Island is proposed, where a clam- 
bake will be served. On the second 
day another excursion wil! be given, 
and on the third day a banquet will 
be spread in the Metropolitan Opera 
House. Many topics of interest to 
printers and publishers will be dis- 
cussed during the business sessions 
of the convention, and what with the 
transaction of business and the partak- 
ing in the entertainments provided for 
them, the visiting delegates will find 
their time fully occupied. 

Ir ever the dream of certain journal- 
istic summer orators is to be realized, 
and each newspaper publisher is to deal 
directly with those who use his adver- 
tising columns, there will have to be a 
great reformation in the business meth- 
ods of a very large number of the smaller 
journals, Without this, general adver- 
tisers will be required to pay for many 
so-called insertions altogether omitted, 
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and for many actual insertions which 
so defective that omission would 
serve an equal turn. Inasmuch as an 
advertiser depends upon his returns to 
continue his patronage, full, accurate 
and attractive insertion of his matter is 
an imperative requirement. This the 
advertising agent, at present, assures 
him. 


are 


Ir has been held in these columns 
that the bottom cause of all the recent 
ferment touching advertising rates 
among provincial publishers the 
excessive competition for advertising 
patronage. This view derived 
striking support from the action of 
the New York /era/d in returning to 
the system of discounts and commis- 
sions after an abstention of more years 
than are contained in a quarter of a 
century. When the giants are unable 
to find full rations, the pigmies must 
expect to go hungry. 


is 


has 


Now that provincial editors are over- 
hauling their advertising systems and 
making resolutions of improvement, 
they should not fail to resolve that, 
heaceforth and forever, they will set 
their faces like a flint against that ven- 
erable abuse of bestowing, under the 
guise of local mention or otherwise, 
free puffs or advertisements of traveling 
shows, school exhibitions and charitable 
entertainments, By insisting that every 
tub shall stand on its own bottom, 
newspaper publishers will be improving 
their own foundations and educating 
the public to a juster appreciation of 
the value of services now too liberally 
bestowed to be properly esteemed. 

PRINTERS should be and usually are 
the last class of artisans to stand in the 
way of the march of improvement, 
since their intelligence teaches them 
that it cannot be arrested and thai 
every step in the world’s progress is an 
advantage to their craft in an especial, 
as well as in a general sense. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that printing ma- 
chines are to be introduced to the com- 
posing rooms of the Washington Post 
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upon terms satisfactory to the proprie- 
tors and the printers’ union of that city, 
and the last result that experience 
teaches us is likely to result from the 
rapidly extending use of such machines 
is a lessening of work or wages for 
printers. 

PHENOMENAL offers of low rates to 
advertisers by advertising agencies d« 
not necessarily nor always mean a con- 
templated ‘‘ squeeze” of the publishers 
who are to insert the advertisements 
procured by the offers. One explana- 
tion is that the advertising agency is 
overstocked with advertising space for 
which it has already paid, and which it 
is trying to dispose of, even at a loss, 
rather than to carry it indefinitely. 
When times are bad ready money grows 
in value to all who need it, and the 
agent’s need becomes the advertiser's 
opportunity. 

Tue ethics of editing we take to be erfectly 
clear, and to be as follows: An unsigned arti- 
cle is published as representing the views of 
the periodical in which it appears, and over it, 
therefore, an editor has absolute control. Such 
responsible despotism is the fundamental prin- 
ciple of that system of anonymous journalism 
on which the influence and freedom of the 
press so largely depend. But a signed article 
is the voice of its author alone. He is respon- 
sible for what he says, and he has every right 
to complain of injustice and misrepresentation 
if additions or omissions injure his work from 
his own point of view. To alter a man’s ar- 
gument, even to improve it, when he alone 
was answerable for it, is about as unwarranta- 
ble a liberty as can well be taken. The remedy 
of a publisher against what does not suit him 
is refusal. We would go so far as to say that 
in asigned article even style is to be respected, 
however faulty. The signature entitles an 
author to speak in his own way.—Lendon 
Globe. 

As understood in the United States, 
the ‘‘ ethics of editing” permit an editor 
to make such alterations in a contributed 
article, bearing the signature of an au- 
thor, as do not touch the substance of 
the argument nor the style, and which 
are necessary to bring the article within 
the space available for its publication, 
and to conform its technical style to 
that of the periodical wherein it appears. 
In a case of doubtful editorial propriety 
the author is of course consulted, if 
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time and circumstances permit ; but as 
writers do not live upon rejected arti- 
cles, nor publications shine by what is 
omitted from their columns, the middle 
course suggested by common sense is in 
practice pursued. True, a cherished 
phrase or idea is occasionally sacrificed, 
but taking the matter ‘‘ full and large,” 
editors, as a class, serve the author, 
their journal and the public by a cour- 
ageous, though prudent, exercise of their 
function of editing. To use a Bismarck- 
ian phrase, the editor is ‘‘an honest 
broker,’’ who brings the author and the 
public together to their mutual advan- 
tage, exacting such concessions from 
one or the other in matters of thought, 
style and volume as the exigencies of 
each transaction require, and so making 
a market for what the one wisLes to sell 
and the other to buy. 

Ir rhymed advertisements are to gain 
or retain an extensive hold upon popu- 
larity, it will be necessary to bring to 
their service more freely than hitherto 
those who are familiar with the art of 
versification, and who possess at least a 
touch of the imaginative quality with- 
out which the most labored metrical 
composition is weaker than the poorest 
of prose. The owners of some names 
eminent in trade must blush at finding 
them attached to advertisements in 
thyme of which the only effective thing 
that can be said is that they “‘ 
fully and wonderfully made.” 


are fear- 


AN esteemed correspondent writes : 
‘The attacks on advertising agents as 
a class, now so common, if not popular, 
at the meetings of editorial associations, 
are, whether so meant or not, virtual 
proposals that those who advertise shall 
not have the aid of special skill and 
experience in shaping their advertise- 
ments, choosing the mediums of their 
publication, and obtaining their inser- 
tion at the lowest attainable rates. 
These editorial essayists on advertising 
would unwittingly kill the goose that 
lays the golden eggs. However profit- 
able advertising may be in general, the 
individual! risks of those who resort to 


it are very great, and are only to be 
averted by effective presentation of the 
business advertised, in the publications 
best adapted to bring in returns from 
it, and upon terms as favorable as any 
competitor can possibly obtain. These 
three necessities of the advertiser consti- 
tute the opportunity of the advertising 
agent, which he exerts for the benefit 
of the advertiser and the publisher, as 
well as his own profit, and he cannot be 
talked out of existence until newspaper 
publishers, as a class, are prepared to 
render as good and reliable service as 
he does to the advertiser-—a service, be 
it remembered, indispensable to the 
perpetuation of advertising. 

So much has been said by country 
editors, at their summer reunions, con- 
cerning the impositions practised upon 
them by those who make use of their 
general advertising facilities, that one 
is led to wonder how men who confess 
themselves so helpless in their personal 
concerns are capable, when they take 
the editorial pen in hand, of guiding 
the conduct and directing the destinies 
of a great country in all its political, 
social and industrial relations, Either 
there is a great deal of exaggeration or 
sophistry in the convention addresses 
on the advertising relations of the pro- 
vincial press, or much leading by the 
blind in the intellectual departments of 
the aggrieved journals. 

It is open to anybody to obtain the 
formula for a good cough syrup or pur- 
gative pill from any book of medical 
recipes, or to procure it, in a phial or 
box, as the case may be, at any drug- 
store. It is not open to everybody to 
be possessed of the courage or skill to 
take what is common property, and, by 
bold, persistent and clever advertising 
of it as a rare piece of private ‘‘ plun- 
der,” lay a multitude of inflamed 
throats and congested ‘‘ in’ards ” under 
tribute. This is what the noted ex- 


ploiter of Pulmonic Syrup and Man- 
drake Pills has been doing for a gene- 
ration, and if his efforts have resulted 
in a world of good to him. it is equally 
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true that he has done good to a world. 
None can fairly envy him the distinc- 
tion of becoming father-in-law to a 
ducal house with an unpronounceable 
name, and of blood so pure that 
neither pulmonic syrup nor mandrake 
pills can have other than an historic 
value to its members. 

PRESIDENT Hicks, of the Wisconsin 
Editorial Association, takes time by 
the forelock in warning his confreres 
that the reduction in price of the Chi- 
cago newspapers to three and two cents 
means a severer competition for the 
country press of the Northwest, which 
can only be met by material improve- 
ment of the local departments of the 
home journals, weeklies as well as dai- 
lies. An examination of the condition 
and tendencies of things journalistic 
confirms the view that local matters 
will, in no distant time, be all of im- 
portance that is left to the country press; 
but, happily, the field is a large and 
productive one, and but little cultivated 
hitherto. 

Not many persons are brought into 
such immediate and repeated contact 
with electrical apparatus as to abso- 
lutely require non-magnetic watches, 
but there are enough in the aggregate 
to compel watch-makers and dealers to 
cater to that trade; and when plant 
and stock have been provided, and the 
new article put on sale, nothing is more 
natural than that pushing and intelli- 
gent tradesmen should resort to adver- 
tising to increase the market for the 
particular commodity just introduced, 
and incidentally, but most effectively, 
to remind the public that they are no! 
only very much alive, but fully ‘‘ up 
with the time.” A manufacturer or 
dealer may spend five thousand dollars 
in working off five hundred dollars’ 
worth of non-magnetic watches by 
means of advertising, but while he is 
ostentatiously crying a single article, 
he is quietly calling attention to a much 
more numerous product or stock of 
other articies in the same line of trade, 
and unless peculiarly inexperienced or 


unfortunate, it is from increased sales 
from his general stock that he may 
confidently look for a generous return 
upon his investment. Besides, the 
mere persistent advertising of non- 
magnetic watches is calculated to give 
those very articles an appearance of 
being the only desirable kind of watch 
to have in these days, and every such 
watch sold by reason of the creation 
of such a popular impression will be 
almost a clear gain to the trade. 

PRINTERS’ INK was among the earli- 
est journals to remind those interested 
in the Chace Copyright Bill of the dan- 
ger of its being practically negatived 
by countervailing legislation, by the 
Imperial Parliament, for the protection 
of the British printing and paper trades 
against certain provisions of the Chace 
bill that properly belong to the tariff 
system of the country. It has now be- 
come pretty nearly evident, from what 
is occurring on the other side of the 
Atlantic, that the Chace bill in its pres- 
ent form will do almost anything rather 
than to effect its ostensible purpose of 
establishing an international copyright 
between the United States and Great 
Britain. 

THE service of advertising agencies 
to newspaper publishers, as creators of 
advertising patronage, is one not likely 
to be overlooked whenever the question 
of a radical change of relation between 
the two enterprises is seriously enter- 
tained. The idea that the advertising 
agent merely intercepts the flow of pat- 
ronage from advertiser to publisher, and 
takes unearned toll of it, is ridiculous 
in theory and contrary to universal ex- 
perience. He finds his customers 
among those who do not advertise, or 
who advertise in ways that yield nothing 
to the newspapers, and where he occa- 
sionally brings into his books those that 
already advertise, it is only that they 
may enlarge their transactions in this 
regard. In either case he brings grist 
to the mill of the publisher, and takes 
toll of nothing that is not the product 
of his own toil. 
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Special Correspondence, 
BOSTON. 
BosToN, Sept. 12, 1888. 

The monthly dinner of the Newspa- 
per Club was a success. The dinner 
was given at Young’s Hotel and was 
largely attended. J. E. Chamberlain 
occupied the chair. 

Tle Boston Press Rifle Association 
is to hold its annual fall matches at 
Walnut Hill. Teams representing the 
different papers, and individuals, will 
compete. The Association offers med- 
als to the various winners, and several 
handsome prizes have been donated. 
S. J. Byrne, of the /era/d, is the ap- 
pointed custodian of the prizes. 

Frank H. Brown, formerly a member 
of the staff of the Boston Giode, will 
shortly succeed A. N. Swain as editor 
and proprietor of the Bellows Falls, Vt., 
Times. 

The Boston Typographical Union did 
not parade on Labor Day. The an- 
nouncement that the Union would not 
parade on that day was productive of 
much dissatisfaction. Those who were 
in favor of parading called a meeting 
at the Union rooms and made arrange- 
ments for a parade, which arrangements 
were successfully carried out. Thomas 
M. Nolan marshalled the printers. 

The Pressmen’s Union of Boston 
turned out on Labor Day 300 strong, 
headed by a brass band. They made 
a fine show in dark suits and black 
Derby hats. 

The Woman’s Press Association re- 
cently accepted the invitation of one of 
their number to spend a day at her 
home in Dedham. A pleasant day is 
said to have been spent. 

Clement M. Hammond, the associate 
editor of the G/ode, advertises that ‘‘a 
limited number of young ladies and 
gentlemen can receive instruction in 
the art of journalism, and fit themselves 
to take at least minor places on daily or 
weekly papers,” by applying to him. 
Verily, the school of journalism flour- 
isheth ! 

Joseph Keppler, one of the proprie 
tors of Puck, is registered at Young’s 
Hotel. 

Patrick Ford, editor of the J/rish 
World, has returned to New York. 
He has been in Boston attending the 
reunion of the old Ninth Regiment, of 
which he was a member. 

George B. Perry, of the Gilode, is 
the author of a bright serial story now 
running in Harpers’ Young People. 


John Douglass, Secretary of the Bos- 
ton Typographical Union, No. 13, con- 
tributed an interesting article to the 
Globe of August 30. It is entitled 
‘* Boston Printers’ Union,” and gives 
a comprehensive history of that organ- 
ization, setting forth its objects and 
stating what it has accomplished. Mr. 
Douglass should be an authority on the 
subject he discusses. O.. &. & 





EQUAL in importance, to form and 
manner of advertising, is what may be 
called discretional advertising, and here 
you cannot possibly do well without the 
advice of an experienced agent. You 
may throw away time and money in 
advertising in the wrong place. The 
great secret is to bring your announce- 
ments emphatically and immediately 
under the eyes of the very people who 
are most likely to be your customers.— 
Henry Sell. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 12, 1888. 

The general belief is that dull times, 
for the present, are over. New adver- 
tisements are daily cropping forth in 
the columns of our papers, and some 
familiar ones that disappeared from 
view at the approach of the summer 
months have reappeared. The reap- 
pearance of these ‘‘ ads.” will doubt- 
less correct the erroneous idea enter- 
tained by some that these awakened 
advertisers were dead. 

The /tem has established a down- 
town office where advertisements will 
be received and copies sold. Mr. Thos, 
Jarvis is the manager of the new office. 

Bartham L. Bonsall, who until re- 
cently was editor of the Camden Post, 
is said to be dying. 

A man well known among the jour- 
nalists in this city died recently. This 
was the Rev. Horatio Hastings Weld, 
D.D. He was born in Boston, and in 
his earlier days was connected with the 
Boston 7ranscript and the New York 
Sun. Up to a few years ago he was 
a regular contributor to the Philadel- 
phia Ledger. He was well on towards 
80 years old at his death. 

E. J. O. Fisher, city editor of the 
North American, and Frank L. Hough 
of the same paper, have returned from 
their trip to Buffalo. 

John A. Wells, editor of the Ameri- 
can Athlete, has been spending a few 
days in Newark. His arm has not en- 
tirely recovered from the effects of a 
recent sprain. 
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Col. Fitzgerald, the senior editor of 
the /tem, is once more at his desk. He 
has been .‘‘ doing” Europe for some 
months past. 

The Typographical Union still wage 
the boycott against the //em. 

Local unions of the International 
Typographical Union have been noti- 
fied that the parent body has decided 
that the expenses of delegates to the 
sessions of the International Typo- 
graphical Union must be defrayed by 
the delegates themselves or by the 
union they represent. 

Alfred F. Adams, a Press reporter, 
is dead. He has been ill for some 
months past, suffering from congestion 
of the lungs, which has at last proved 
fatal. He was in his 30th year. A 
meeting of the Reporters’ Club to take 
action on his death was largely at- 
tended, and a representative of each 
daily paper appointed to attend his 
funeral. G. £. 





ADVERTISERS would be surprised at 
the numerous mistakes that are detected 
by careful checking. One advertisement 
appears perhaps with no heading; an- 
other with half the address, or none at 
all; another with a damaged block— 
besides innumerable smaller errors in 
spelling, letters printed upside down, 
periods put in the wrong place, etc. 
And if these mistakes are not pointed 
out to the publisher they are repeated, 
probably, through the whole of the 
series.— Henry Sell. 





SAN FRANCISCO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 3d, 1888. 

Nothing of importance is transpiring 
in San Francisco, so that I have but 
little more than gossip to communicate. 

The Press Club, of San Francisco, 
lately held its first annual election of 
officers. The polls were open from 
10 A. M. till 7 P. M., in the rooms of 
the State Board of Trade. Previous 
to the election the following nomina- 
tions were made: For President, Mar- 
cus P. Wiggin, J. M. Ward and J. N. 
H. Irwin; for Vice-president, George 
Squires and T. J. Vivian ; for Second 
Vice-president, J. L. Robeson and T. 
T. Williams ; for Treasurer, M. H. de 
Young and E. W. Townsend ; for 
Secretary, Fremont Older and Walter 
B. Cooke; for Librarian, Charles A. 
Low ; for Directors, John P. Young, 
L. S. Vassault, J. H. Pratt, J. P. Cos- 
grove, J. E. Baker, W. N. Hart, Wal- 
ter Thompson, P. J. Murphy, Fred 


Iit 


Marriott and T. F. Bonnet. The fol- 
lowing gentlemen were declared elected 
as officers, and will be installed at the 
next meeting of the club: Joseph M. 
Ward, President ; George Squires, 
First Vice-president ; Thomas J. Viv- 
ian, Second Vice-president ; Walter B. 
Cooke, Treasurer; Fremont Older, 
Secretary ; Charles A. Low, Librarian ; 
John Paul Cosgrove, F. Bonnet, J. H. 
Pratt, J. E. Baker and W. N. Hart, 
Directors. 

Gibson P. Kelly, a man who has been 
connected with nearly every journal in 
this city, is hereafter to have charge of 
the local department of the Stockton 
Express. 

Mrs. Joseph Austin, dramatic critic 
of the 4rgonaut, who is known to the 
literary world as ‘‘ Betsy B.” is lying 
dangerously ill at the Palace Hotel. 

The staff and employes of the A/onztor 
have presented S. J. McCormick, the 
managing editor, with a gold-headed 
cane, bearing the inscription: ‘‘S. J. 
McCormick, from the employes of the 
San Francisco Monitor. St. Stephen's 
Day, 1888.” 

A new monthly paper, to appear on 
the 15th of each month, is the Laster. 
It is issued by the Lasters’ Protective 
Union and will defend the interests of 
the craft. 

Typographical Union No. 21 is re- 
ported to be in a flourishing condition. 
The Union has elected John J. Tobin 
an honorary member and presented him 
with a set of resolutions in recognition 
of his services Labor Commis- 
sioner. 

The defendant in a $150,000 libel 
suit is the proprietor of the Chronicle. 

W. A. Clinton, managing editor of 
the Los Angeles Social World, joined 
his family in this city and departed with 
them for the East. 

J. M. Shawhan, editor and proprietor 
of the Pasadena Critic, is visiting in 
San Francisco. 

At a meeting of the Printing Com- 
mittee of the Board of Supervisors bids 
were received for printing 25,000 license 
notices and 1,000 postal cards for use 
in the license department. The work 
was awarded to P. E, Dougherty, whose 
bid of $37 was the lowest. 

George W. Cable, the novelist, will 
give a series of readings in this city on 
the evenings of September 17, 19 and 
21. 

The amateur journalists of Califor- 
nia celebrated the sixth anniversary of 
their local organization by a banquet. 


as a 
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The management of the affair was 
under the supervision of P. P. An- 
drews, assisted by Frederick L. Hunter 
and R. H. Magill, jr. The menu was 
an attractive one, and the banquet a 
success. Among those present were 
the following gentlemen: Dr. Moore, 
Mr. Krauth, Alameda -xncinal ; Will- 
iam S. Moore, Fred L. Hunter, D. L. 
Hollub, L. James, Pacific Courant ; 
R. H. Magill, jr., Bumble Bee; M. 
G. Jonas, Fact and Fancy ; J. A. Eph- 
raim, Mew Moon ; P. Goldstone, /n- 
dex; M. G. McClinton, A. L. Mc- 
Clinton, AZicragram ; Mr. Mackay, 
Pasquinada; C. S. Russell, Sun ; 
Fred St. Sure, Oroville Rising Sun ; 
F. S. Bentley, Z//; L. S. Bourch, 
San Franciscan; T. P. Andrews, 
Chic ; Mr. Coffee and George Moore. 
The officers for the ensuring year are: 
R. H. Magill, jr., President ; William 
S. Moore, Vice-president ; M. G. Mc- 
Clinton, Secretary. t.*. 





A MAN who does his own advertising 
—‘‘ does it direct,” as the phrase goes 
—labors under many disadvantages. 
In the first place, he cannot know all 
the prices ; he is beset with canvassers, 
with special pleadings for their indivi- 
dual papers; and any advice he may 
receive from them must, therefore, be 
entirely interested, and, consequently, 
of little value. Then, again, the waste 
of time is appalling, and instead of one 
account, he receives a multitude, and 
has to compare the orders with the ac- 
counts, etc. He has personally to see 
after the files of papers, and check the 
advertisements, the expense and trouble 
of which is saved by the wiser man.— 
Henry Sell. 

CINCINNA T], 
CINCINNATI, Sept. 11, 1888. 

The effect of the Centennial Expo- 
sition upon our merchants is still shown 
by the well-filled advertising columns 
of our daily papers. Trade in general 
cannot be complained of. 

The Donaldson Lithographing Com- 
pany are suing Wm. R. Thompson, 
Charles L. Dickey and Geo. W. Holmes, 
who until lately constituted the ‘* Bene- 
dictine Company,” to recover $5,007.27 
due for printing done in accordance to 
a contract. 

At a recent meeting of the Women’s 
Press Club it was decided to admit no 
honorary members. At the next meet- 
ing the question of reporters’ rights will 
be debated. 


Steve Hubbell,an advertising agent (?) 
of this city, and his partner, who was 
recently convicted of forgery, published 
some time ago a work on advertising. 
Hubbell is now suing a firm, whose ad- 
vertisement he secured for the publica- 
tion, to recover payment for the ‘‘ ad.” 
The sooner advertisers learn to avoid 
these advertising schemes, and limit 
their transactions to reliable agents and 
established mediums, the better it will 
be for them. 

The ‘Press Club Gavotte,” a 
sprightly bit of music composed by 
Prof. A. J. Boex, was dedicated by the 
composer to the Club of Local Journal- 
ists. , 

W. F. Harpst, editor of the Green- 
ville, Pa., Progress, and his wife are in 
the city for the purpose of visiting the 
Exposition. 

The Lnqguirer is offering to insert, 
free: ‘‘ Advertisements under the heads 
of ‘ Wanted,’ ‘ For sale,’ ‘For rent,’ 
‘ Found,’ etc., of an acceptable nature, 
and not to exceed three lines.” 


B.-L. £. 





THE wording of an advertisement is 
in some sense a literary accomplish- 
ment; for it is necessary to use terse 
and definite expressions, which shall 
at the same time be pleasing to the 
reader, whose chief attention is to be 
directed to certain special advantages 
in the commodity offered or the scheme 
proposed. It must also be considered 
that to word an advertisement effectively 
we must know what has been said, and 
what has not been said, in the announce- 
ments made by others; and must be 
able to display some originality, or to 
‘*snatch a grace beyond the reach of 
art,” by some telling or piquant phrase 
which will dwell in the mind of the 
reader, whose eye has been attracted 
by it. I may go further still, and re- 
mark that to word an advertisement 
effectively it is necessary to see clearly 
the principal end in view, and to make 
the whole composition subservient to it. 
Loosely or ambiguously worded an- 
nouncements are of little worth, and 
are sometimes actually mischievous ; 
and it is quite possible that the wording 
may be accurate, the intention obvious, 
and yet that ‘‘the way of putting it” 
may be such as to defeat the desired 
object, or, at all events, to delay it.— 
Henry Sell. 


SUCCESS IN ADVERTISING. —“‘ Brief- 
ness, and fortune, work.” —Aing Lear. 
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Inventions & Improvements. 


In this department of PRINTERS’ INK, 
in addition to the usual descriptions of 
recent inventions and comments there- 
on, it is purposed to devote some space 
to descriptions of unpatented devices 
and methods which may be termed 
‘‘improvements.” Nearly every adver- 
tiser, publisher or printer has found 
that a certain way of doing a certain 
thing is either an easier, quicker or a 
better way than any other. The adver- 
tiser finds, perhaps, that the use of par- 
ticular letters gives a good display to 
his ‘‘ad.” The publisher so arranges 
his columns as to have every ‘‘ad.” 
‘* next to reading matter.” The printer 
has some improved way of doing some 
one thing. It would benefit all to know 
the means that others employ in doing 
things that all are accustomed to do- 
ing: and to aid in the diffusion of use- 
ful knowledge by a free interchange of 
methods, we ask the readers of PRINT- 
ERS’ INK to send us short descriptions 
of what they believe to be the best way 
of doing those things which every ad- 
vertiser, publisher or printer does—not 
limiting themselves to what they have 
found by actual experience to be good, 
but offering such suggestions as seem 
to them worthy of being heeded, leav- 
ing it to others to gather from the sug- 
gestion what good it may contain. 

THE invention of Herman Fietsch, 
Jr., of Chicago, IIl., is a block for lock- 
ing stereotype plates for printing. ‘‘ The 
object of the improvement is to furnish 
a base or block for stereotype plates, on 
which one or more plates may readily be 
secured for printing, the means for 
securing the plate to the block being 
adapted to fasten a plate of any ordinary 
size, less than the area of the block, in 
any desired place, or to fasten several 
plates of the same size in different 
places and adjust the spaces between 
them as required to produce the desired 
page margins in book printing.” This 
object is attained by means of movable 
parallel strips, provided with pinholes 
and set diagonally in and supported by 
a chase or frame. The operation of 
the device is simple. An electrotype 
plate, finished as for a patent block, is 
placed upon the movable sections in 
the position which it is intended for it 
to occupy in the chase. Suitable pins 
are placed in the holes, in the movable 
Strips nearest the edges of the plate, 
and the strips then moved backward or 
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forward until the pins impinge upon 
the edges of the plates, when the strips 
are locked in position in a manner sim- 
ilar to that employed in locking forms 
by means of quoins. One objection to 
this invention is that a form made ready 
on such a chase must consist wholly of 
electrotype plates with beveled edges, 
thus preventing the running of blocked 
electros or type with the electrotyped 
plates. Such a fault, however, detracts 
but slightly from the usefulness of the 
invention. 

JoserH W. Hoke of St. Louis, Mo., 
has secured letters patent for an im- 
provement in relief-type production, 
The object of his invention is the pro- 
duction of an improved engraving plate, 
and the method he employs is explained 
in the following extracts from his speci- 
fication. For stereotyping purposes, 
the base-plate of the improved engrav- 
ing plate is preferably of polished 
blued steel, which ‘‘ withstands the 
heat incident to stereotyping, and its 
tint, when a light-colored coating is 
used, presents a marked and agreeable 
contrast to the coating and enables the 
engraver to readily judge the effect of 
his work.” A base-plate of glass is 
preferred for electrotyping purposes. 
“* Relief-types of the class to which 
the present improvement relates are 
cast, moulded, electrotyped, or pre- 
pared in a matrix formed out of a com- 
posite engraving-plate consisting of a 
base-plate having a plane, smooth, hard 
surface, to which is applied a coating 
that is softer than the base-plate and 
of pulverizable material which can be 
readily scored and engraved by means 
of a graver and which crumbles under 
the graver, and the matrix is formed by 
engraving the design of the desired 
type in the coating, the lines engraved 
being extended through the coating to 
the base-plate beneath. From such 
engraved matrices stereotypes were cast 
directly as early as the latter part of the 
last century. A coated plate, to be 
used as a matrix when engraved, was 
patented by Hoffman in France in 
1792. Like his successors, Hoffman 
used a comparatively soft coating upon 
a hard base-plate, the thickness of the 
coating regulating the relief and the 
base-plate equalizing the depth of the 
engraved lines. Palmer, Joyce, and 
others in Europe and in this country, 
have substantially followed Hoffman, 
but all have failed to produce a satis- 
factory engraving-plate for the purpose 
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described. The various coatings which 
have been devised are objectionable for 
many reasons, and especially because 
the particles of the coating cohere more 
to each other than to the base-plate, 
and in consequence the coating, when 
cut with the graver, scales from the 
base-plate and chips, so that it is im- 
practicable to form the cuts closely 
together, or to cross them, or to do any 
but the coarsest work with the plates.” 
The inventor then states that, ‘‘ In en- 
graving a design in the matrix it is 
highly desirable that the engraver shall 
be able to see distinctly the lines made 
through the coating, and thereby judge 
correctly the work being done. That 
production of a perfect type requires 
corresponding perfection in the matrix 
in which the type is cast or otherwise 
prepared. That to obtain a sufficient 
counter for the type, the coating must 
be of corresponding thickness, and to 
make smooth fine lines, to make lines 
close together, and to cross the lines 
the coating must not break away be- 
tween the lines nor where they cross 
each other. That it is desirable to 
minimize the resistance to the point of 
the graver as it is moved through the 
coating, and that it is also desirable for 
the coating to be very even and homo- 
geneous, so that whether slightly harder 
or slightly softer it shall offer uniform 
resistance to the graver. That it is 
not only essential that the coating with- 
stand the heat of stereotyping or the 
acid in electrotyping, but also that it 
resist the action of the water or of the 
atmosphere, so that, whether recently 
made or for some time on hand, it shall 
be capable of use, and the merchant- 
able qualities of the plate are enhanced 
if it is light, portable and cheap.” To 
produce a plate possessed of all these 
requisites, the following formula is 
used, and the given directions fol- 
lowed : 
FORMULA, 


Sulphate of barium (barytes)..... two drams, 
Silicate of magnesia (French chalk).one dram. 


thick six square inches of plate. The 
more perfectly it is mixed the better the 
plate. A good way to make the mix- 


ture is first to mix the earth or earths 
in a finely pulverized form with water, 
and work and rub the ingredients in 
a mortar until the mixture becomes 
smooth, and then add the solution of 
soluble glass and mix it with the other 
ingredients as thoroughly as practica- 


ble. The mixture should then be 
spread evenly over the base-plate, shak- 
ing it slightly to settle the coating 
evenly. The coating should, after be- 
ing placed on the plate, be dried by 
heat beneath the boiling point and not 
lower than roo deg. Fahrenheit, and 
preferably between 180 deg. and 190 
deg. Fahrenheit, until it solidifies, after 
which the heat may be increased as 
high as 300 Fahrenheit, without injury 
to the coating. The object in keeping 
the heat beneath the _boiling-point 
while the coating remains in a semi- 
liquid state is to prevent its boiling. 
The coating should be thoroughly 
dried. The coating at its top is usually 
incrusted, and after the plate has 
cooled and before it is engraved the 
crust should be scraped off and the 
coating made of a uniform depth over 
the surface of the base-plate.”’ 





USELESS INVENTIONS. 

A great deal of time and money have 
been spent in inventing things which 
are not needed at all. A few days ago 
we were in a large electrotyping estab- 
lishment, watching the operation called 
“* backing ”’ electrotypes, which consists 
of depositing ‘*‘ electrotype metal” upon 
the back of the thin copper, which has 
been taken from the wax matrix, upon 
which it had been deposited by battery. 
To do this, the thin sheets of copper 
were placed face downward, upon a 
smooth, heated iron surface, called a 
‘*backing-pan.” ‘Tin-foil is put upon 
them, (which melts,) and then, with 
a ladle, melted electrotype metal is 
poured over them, and adheres to the 
copper, giving the plate the required 
thickness, either to be fastened to 
wood, to make the electrotype ‘‘ type 
high,” or, in some cases, enough is 
poured on to make them “‘ type high” 
without the wood. One of the proprie- 
tors, who was with us, said that it was 
well known that the copper had less 
specific gravity than the electrotype 
metal, and would therefore float upon 
its surface, and it was accordingly con- 
sidered necessary to have something to 
hold the plates down close to the iron 
surface, and prevent the electrotype 
metal from getting beneath them, which 
of course, would fill up the lines upon 
the faces, and spoil them. Numerous 
devices were invented and patented for 
this purpose, and were regularly used, 
until one day a careless workman, *™- 
mindful of the numerous admonitaaus 
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he had received to be very careful and 
see that the plates were properly held 
down, forgot to apply the device for 
that purpose, and poured on the metal. 
[hen the discovery was made that the 
inventions for holding down were en- 
tirely useless; that the plates would 
stay down without them; and since 
then they have been simply allowed to 
stay down without them—an illustra- 
tion of the fact that the first and most 
important thing to do in inventing is to 
find out what to invent. It is for this 
reason that men who are engaged in 
any given industry are most apt to be 
successful with inventions relating to 
that industry.—A merican Machinist, 
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To the Editor of Prixters’ Ink: 

Sir: I fancy it is putting the case a little 
too strongly to say (vzde Printers’ Ink, July 
15th, page 17): “* The earliest known example 
of a newspaper advertisement is to be found 


in * a London weekly of October 4, 
1648.’ Sampson, in his “‘ History of Adver- 
tising’ cites an example of a mercantile ad- 


vertisement at Amsterdam of date November 
21, 1626, and he quotes in full four others 
from that city ante-dating the one from Lon- 
don quoted in your journal, and implies that 
many more appeared in each Courant and the 
Tidings. lf, however, periodicity of 
essential to the character and quality of a 
newspaper, | am bound to admit that these 
Amsterdam gazettes of news are lacking in 
that partic ular, and it is perhaps for that rea- 
son that Messrs. Edward Edwards and White- 
law Reid have omitted mention of them from 


issue 18 


the article ‘* Newspapers”’ in the Aacyclope- 
dia Britannica. ‘ery respectfully, 
oj wm FF. 
New York, August 30, 1888. 
THE DUTY OF THE PRESS TOWARDS 
POVERTY. 
To the Editor of Prixters’ Ink. 
Six: If a journeyman printer may be allowed 


a place in the dainty-looking columns of your 
paper, I would like to say that Col. Jones, of 
the St. Louis Repudlic, has struck the right 
note in urging that the press shall keep the 
rich in mind of the unavoidable presence of 
constant destitution among them, and that the 
existence of helpless poverty is part of the 
price that society has to pay for the blessings 
of civilization, If the waahe people of our 
great towns and cities could be made to realize 
why there are so many poor within the corpor- 
ate limits, and that the systematic and careful 
relief of actual suffering is as plain a duty as 
paying taxes, we should hear less of the many 
schemes that labor agitators get up for virtu- 
ally employing three men to do the work of 
two, so as to give bread to the unemployed 
third man. The purpose of such devices is a 
good one, but the proposed method utterly 
bad. Let charity abound, but let there be no 
mixing up of benevolence with business. 
Yours respectfully, Beekman STREET. 
New York, Sept. 4,1 
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THE RELATION BETWEEN LITERATURE 
AND ADVERTISING. 
To the Editor of Printers’ Inx. 

Sir: Conceding the accuracy of your recent 
editorial comment upon “the extent to which 
the new per has succeeded in occupying the 
literary field of the present era,”’ I presume 
to supplement the remark by a suggestion 
that the advertising value of the newspaper 
press will increase in proportion to the extent 
to which the reading public shall resort to the 
newspaper for literary entertainment and in- 
struction. It is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that a reader will spend more time over 
a literary article or item in a paper than over 
the most graphically written statement of 
news, and the more “ literature’’ he becomes 
accustomed to find and enjoy in his daily or 
weekly newspaper, the more deliberate will 
become his habit of perusal of his paper, and 
that will be favorable to a wider and better 
consideration by him of the advertisements 
spread out fer his attention and engagement. 
As yours is a journal for advertisers and pub- 
lishers in an especial sense, it may not be im- 
pertinent to advocate in its columns more lit- 
erature in newspapers, and more and better 
advertising in their columns, to the mutual 
profit of all concerned 

A NEWSPAPER PUBLISHER. 
1888. 






Sept. 7, 


po 


Personal Intelligence. 





George W. Cable, the novelist, is ev 
route for Oregon. 
Joseph Pulitzer, editor of the New 


York World, 


E. A. Munsell, 
Smelter of 


is still in London. 


recently editor of the 
Pittsburg, Kan., is dead. 


Stoughton Pettibone, the well-known 
paper manufacturer, died at Niagara 
Falls recently. 

Miss L. Whiting, of the Boston 
Traveller, at the session of the Social 
Science Association, at Saratoga, read 
a paper entitled ‘‘ Art and Ethics of 
Journalism.” 


J. F. Durham, a well-known Wash- 
ington correspondent, has accepted an 
editorial position on the St. Paul Pio- 
neer Press. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe is said to be 
dying. She is in her 77th year. 


Amos F. Learned, for many years 
the New York agent of the New Eng- 
land Associated Press, has been com- 
mitted to an asylum for the insane. 


William H. Hills is now the sole 
proprietor of the Writer, Robert Luce, 
his former partner, having sold him his 
interest in that magazine. 
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Business | Items. 


ALABAMA.—Shields & Co., job printers, 
of Mobile, have dissolved. D. W. 
McGaughey will succeed. 

* * * 


ARKANSAS.—G. R. Williams, formerly 
a publisher, of Dardanelle, is now 
located at Fort Smith. 

The publishing firm of Newman & 
Lebow, of Harrison, has dissolved. 

- * . 

CALIFORNIA.—A new paper has been 
recently established in San Pedro, 
called the Pi/ot, It is printed half 
in Monrovia and half in the town in 
which it is published. 

Louis B. McWhirter has sold his 
one-third interest in the Fresno Dem- 
ocrat; G. E. Colwell, one of the 
proprietors, being the purchaser. 
Mr. McWhirter will not sever his 
connection with the Democrat, but 
will still continue as editor. 

The San Jacinto Register claims to 
have the advertisement of every busi- 
ness firm in the town, with an ex- 
ception. 

The Herald is a new weekly paper 
published by Louis Munson at Ban- 
ning, San Bernardino county. 

L. M. Holt, editor and publisher, 
of the Riverside Press, announces 
the sale of that paper to J. W. Tib- 
bott, president of the Semi-tropic 
Land and Water Co. The purchase 
price was $20,000. 

* * * 

CoLoRADO.—The Chronicle, is a new 
daily paper at Aspen. 

The Sun Publishing Company has 
given a $1,000 chattel mortgage. 


Dakota.—A. G. Eberhart, publisher 
of the Huron News, has given a bill 
of sale for $750. 


Mortgages. 
Armour—Wm. F. Duncan (publisher 
Tribune), chtl....... $:8 
Huron—Hundley & Cogan (publishers 
Herald-Democrat), chtl.. 200 
*.* 


GEORGIA.—The Savannah Mews and 
the News Building have been sold 
by J. H. Estell to the News Publish- 
ing Co., for $300,000. Estell is the 
principal stockholder of the new 
company. 

At Atlanta, the Atlanta Evening 
Capital Publishing Co. have applied 
for a receiver. 

The printing firm of Byrd & 
Patillo, of Atlanta, will be continued 
by C. P. Byrd. 


Ittinois.—C. E. Cole, a printer of 
Chicago, has given a $1,500 bill of 
sale. 

F. R. McAtee of Chester, pub- 
lisher of the Vadley Clasion, has been 
burnt out. 

C. D. Van Gorder, printer of Elgin, 
has given a $2,300 trust deed. 

Mortgages. 

Bloomington—G. M. Adams, pub., r. e. $390 


Calumet—W. Milliken, printer, chtl. 225 

Chicago—N, Burtch, printer, chtl... 1,392 

B. Huling, printer, chtl. 1,00 

ewis & T aylor, printers,c htl. 15 

A. B. Gehman, publisher,chtl. 227 

L. Ruben, printer, chtl 656 
Joliet—Chas, H. Stuart and John Ed- 

monds, publishers, chtl...... 1,677 

Lanark—G. W. Myers, printer, chtl.. 164 


Moline—Kennedy & Co., printers, chtl. 250 
Monmouth—T. B. Henderson »spub.,chtl. © goo 
S. S. Clark, publisher, deed 1,400 


Peoria—W. D. Meek & Co., publishers 
National Democrat, chtl.. 1,507 
Springfield—C, J. Bremer, pub., chtl. 52) 


Spring Valley—Gifford & ‘Johnson, pub- 
ishers, chtl : x 
Streator—J. E. Swartz, printer, chtl, 187 
*,* 
INDIANA.—Samuel Sawyer, publisher 
of the Marion Democrat .is being 
sued of $1,500. 
Mortgages. 
Hammond—A. A, Winslow, printer, r. e. $900 


Indianapolis—Frank Bowers, printer, 
TE i ae 
Veedersburg—O. H. Clark, pub., r. e. 300 
* * * 
Iowa.—Glass & Co., printers, of 


Davenport, have sold out. 
Parish & Williams, publishers of 
the Toledo Democrat have sold out. 
Mortgages. 
Anamosa—C. H. Monger, pub., r. e. $675 
Des Moines—Capital Printing Co., 
chtl 
Eldora—G. Dolph, pub., on : 
Hartley—Allan Crossan, me fr. €.. 3+ 
Mason City—C. - Shipley, printer, 


, 35 
Missouri Valley—M. ‘B. Cox, pub., 4 
htl.. 174 
oats Boydston, printer, 
veevesee 72 
* ~ 
* 


KANSAS.—The establishment of E. P. 
Archibald, publisher of the Harper 
Graphic, has been closed by creditors. 


Mortgages. 
Abilene—Gazette Publishing Co., chtl..$24,500 
Dodge City—E. L. Mendenhall. pub- 

lisher, chtl.......... 3,000 
Haven—F. W. Thorp, publisher, chtl. 539 
Lyndon—G. wliller & Son,printers,chtl. 522 

A. Madaris, pub., chtl. 100 
Mound Clift W.A. T rigg, pub., chel. 500 
South Hutchinson—S, G. Easley, pub. 1,t00 

- * - 
LOUISIANA.—Suit has been entered 
against the Chronicle Publishing Co. 

at New Orleans. 
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MASSACHUSETTS.— Woodbury S. Pren- 

tiss, a printer of Lynn, is dead. 
H. H. Wadsworth of Lawrence, 
publisher of the Zag/e, has discharged 

a chattel mortgage. 
Mortgages. 

Boston—Geo. FE. Tidd, printer, chtl. . 
A. B. Cowles, printer, chtl. 


$400 
500 


C. E. Loretti, printer, chtl... 29 
F. W. Parkhurst, pub., chtl.. 1,000 
Cambridgeport—F. S. Hill, pub. Cam- 
bridge Chronicle,cht!. 600 
Holyoke—Roy Bros., publishers, cht! 100 
Lowell—M. T. Ward, printer, chtl 75 
Natick—Geo, C, Smith, printer, cht! 250 
Springfield—F. E. Benchley & Co., 
printers, chtl..... 25 
* * = 


MICHIGAN.—O. T. Allen, printer, of 
Bancroft, has sold out. 

The Lake City firm of publishers, 
Morris & MclIntyer, have dissolved 
partnership. 

Dudley & Kibby, printers, of St. 
Ignace, have dissolved. 

* * 7 

MonTANA.—Fisk Bros., publishers of 
Helena, have given an $8,000 mort- 
gage on real estate. 

* * * 

NEw Yorx.—The LZvening News, of 
Buffalo, has had a $20,000 perfect- 
ing press added to its plant. The 
daily circulation of the paper is re- 
ported to be close upon $50,000 


copies. 
G. K. Ackerman, treasurer of the 
stock company owning the New 


York Star, denies the report stating 
that that paper had been sold to 
John R. McLean, of the Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

In New York city, the United 
States Economist and Dry Goods Re- 
porter, the oldest trade paper in the 
country, was sold to Root & Tinker, 
publishers of various class journals. 

The New York concern bearing the 
title of the ‘* Kellogg Newspaper 
Advertising Company ” that has been 
placing the advertising of the *‘ Em- 
pire State Pants Co.”’ is believed to 
be a swindle. The name is doubtless 
intended to lead publishers to believe 
that they are the “A. N. Kellogg 
Newspaper Company,” a thoroughly 
reliable firm. 

Potter, Knight, Ainsworth & Co., 
publishers, New York city, have been 
succeeded by Knight, Loomis & Co. 

The Socialistic Co-operative Pub- 
lishing Co. of New York city has 
renewed a $6,400 mortgage. 

P. S. Hoagland, printer of Jeffer- 
son, has sold out. 
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An attachment against the A/er- 
chant World, New York city, has 
caused the suspension of that paper. 

* * * 
NORTH CAROLINA.—W. 5S. Henby has 
sold the Charlotte Chronicle to G. 
W. Chalk. 


* * * 

Ounto.—At Urbana, Geo. A. Talbott, 
city editor of the Citizen, and Z. T. 
Lewis, President of the Home Sav- 
ings Bank, have bought the Zvening 
Herald, the Sun, the Citizen and the 
Citizen and Gazette. The publica- 
tion of the era/d and the Sun will 
be discontinued. 

H. O. Beck, editor of the Akron 
Germania, is held to answer a charge 
of criminal libel. 

The Youngstown /vening Herald, 
which suspended publication some 
weeks ago, has been reorganized and 
publication is announced at an early 
date. 

At Findlay, the A/inute, a small 
evening paper established about four 
months ago, announces that it will 
suspend publication. Want of ap- 
preciation and patronage are assigned 
as the reason. 

* * 

OrEGoN.—D. C. Ireland, printer of 
Astoria, has sold out. 

> * - 

UTAH.—At Salt Lake City the Herald 
Printing & Publishing Co. has made 
a conveyance of real estate valued at 
$1 5,¢ 100. 

* * . 

VERMONT.—A. N. Swain has sold the 
3ellows Falls Zimes to Frank H. 
Brown, formerly Vermont representa- 
tive of the Boston /ourna/. 


*,* 


VirGiniA.—The Martinville Herald Co. 

have temporarily suspended. 
. * * 

WASHINGTON TERRITORY.—The En 
terprise Publishing Co. of Seattle i 
being sued for $1,500. 

Nicholas Snyder has sold the Seat- 
tle Record. 
. s . 

Wisconsin—Wnm. B. Meiner, publisher 
of Lancaster, has lost $5,500 by fire. 
Insured for $3,500. 


e 2& 
* 


ONTARIO.—Small & Scott, publishers 
at Minden, have sold out. 
Borcherdt, of Nagle & Borcherdt, 
has sold his interest in the Manitowoc 
Pilot. 
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TO GENERAL ADVERTISERS. 





PRINTERS’ INK is a semi-monthly 
journal, designed to circulate among 
habitual advertisers, newspaper and 
periodical publishers, and printers. It 
already has a circulation of 5,500 copies 
among advertisers, and 1,500 among 
publishers of the classes named. Its 
size, form, arrangement and typography 
have proved especially attractive, and 
the numbers that have thus far ap- 
peared have won much commendation 
from publishing and printing journals, 
and the general press. 

In each number of PRINTERS’ INK, 
topics of current interest to the adver- 
tising, newspaper and printing classes 
are intelligently, impartially and in- 
structively discussed, in a series of edi- 
torial paragraphs, with occasional per- 
tinent selections from the exchanges. 
Matters of primary importance or inter- 
est are treated more at large on the 
inside editorial pages. Special corre- 
spondence from the principal advertis- 
ing and publishing centres ; a descrip- 
tive summary of the leading inventions 
and improvements within the field in- 
dicated ; business items relating to 
general advertisers, newspaper pub- 
lishers, and printers; notes and quer- 
ies, and interesting personal intelli- 
gence, constitute regular departments 
of the paper. Letters to the editor 
upon any matter within the scope of 
PRINTERS’ INK will be hospitably ¢n- 
tertained, as welcome additions to the 
specially contributed articles forming 
part of the contents. 

It is evident that persons accustomed 
to resort to newspaper advertising as a 
means of sustaining or enlarging “their 
business, will find PrintPRs’ INK an 
entertaining and instructive organ of 
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their interests, and they will be apt to 
prize highly the neat and convenient 
yearly volume of twenty-four numbers. 
The terms of subscription are One 
Dollar per year, and so long as the 
small supply of back numbers holds 
out, those who so desire may date their 
subscriptions from the initial number, 
bearing date July 15, 1888, 
TO NEW SP. APE R 
LISHERS 


PUB- 





PRINTERS’ INK is a journal intended 
to remind and inform the business 
public of the advantages of Newspaper 
Advertising. Its influence in this di- 
rection is enhanced by the frequency of 
its issue—a fresh number appearing at 
the beginning and in the middle of 
each month. Appreciating the service- 
ableness of such a periodical, the well- 
known advertising agents, Messrs. Geo. 
P. Rowell & Co., have placed their en- 
tire list of general advertising patrons 
on the subscription books of PRINTERS’ 
INK, thus ensuring it a circulation of 
between five thousand and six thousand 
copies among the best possible class of 
readers ; and other advertising agen- 
cies, actuated by the same motives, 
may reasonably be expected to follow 
their example. 

The size, form, arrangement, ty- 
pography, paper and press-work of 
PRINTERS’ INK are each and all such 
as to ingratiate it with the special 
classes that are expected to read it. 
The contents, in matter and style, are 
equally attractive. In order that its 
reputation and circulation might be 
pushed as fast as possible, the mid- 
monthly issue for September, 1888, 
was fixed at 19,300 copies, so that a 
copy might be sent to every newspaper 
office in the United States and Canada. 

Newspaper publishers desiring to en- 
large their ‘‘ foreign” advertising, by 
presenting the claims of their jourmals 
to nearly six thousand firms and in- 
dividuals, accustomed to advertise gen- 
erally, will be accommodated at the 
rate of fifteen cents per line, or fifteen 
dollars per page, for each insertion. 





— 


ANOTHER point which will afford 
you information as to the value of 
a publication as an advertising me- 
dium is the closeness with which 
the publisher or his agent adheres 
to his advertising rates.—Yhe Art of 
Advertising. 
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THE 


UNITED TYPOTHETA 
OF AMERICA. 


WHY AND HOW IT WAS ORGANIZED. 





On the 10th of June, 1887, the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, then in 
session at Buffalo, N. Y., adopted a 
report providing that on and after No- 
vember 1, of that year, a reduction of 
one hour should be made in the work- 
ing hours of a day—thus fixing the 
duration of a ‘‘ working day” at nine, 
instead of ten hours. In obedience to 
the instructions of the International 
Typographical Union the subordinate 
unions notified employing printers of 
the adoption of the report and the pro- 
posed enforcement of the ‘‘ nine-hour 
law”’; but in the absence from the 
adopted report of a clause providing 
for a reduction in wages proportionate 
to the proposed reduction in time, the 
subordinate unions held that wages 
were not to be decreased. 

To a reduction of the hours of labor 
employing printers were naturally op- 
posed, and their opposition was strength- 
ened and increased by the subordinate 
unions demanding ‘‘ten hours pay for 
nine hours work.” Their opponents, 
however, were numerous, well organized 
and capable of rapid and concerted 
action ; while they were comparatively 
few, unorganized (except for local or- 
ganizations in the larger cities), and 
consequently incapable of acting rapid- 
ly or in concert. 

The day set for the enforcement of 
the ‘‘ nine-hour law’’ was drawing near 
when a local organization of employing 
printers at Chicago determined to en- 
deavor to unite the employing printers 
of the United States and Canada, for 
the purpose of opposing the obnoxious 
measure. Their views, communicated 
to employing printers in other cities, 
met with approval, and the result was 
the issuing of a call to employing 
printers, requesting that delegates to 
represent the various cities of the 
Urnited States and Canada be elected, 
and that they convene ‘‘in the city of 
Chicago on Tuesday, October 18, 1587, 
at 12 o'clock, for the purpose of devis- 
ing plans for united action upon the 
recent demand of the International 


Typographical Union, that nine hours 
shall constitute a day’s labor. 

Accordingly at the time and place 
named there met in Apollo Hall seventy 
employing printers, being the delegates 
of the twenty-five cities that responded 


” 


Iig 


to the call. Officers were elected, and 
on the second day of the convention 
the seventy employing printers resolved 
themselves into the permanent organi- 
zation known as the United Typothetz 
of America. 

In the mean time the International 
Typographical Union, alarmed at the 
determined and unexpected stand taken 
yy the employing printers, appointed 
a committee of seven to wait upon a 
like committee to be appointed by the 
United Typothetz, for the purpose of 
affecting an amicable settlement of the 
matter in dispute. The committees 
failed to agree; but the employing 
printers, as the United Typothetz, 
could not be coerced, they had shown 


their strength, and the ‘‘ nine-hour 

law”’ was not enforced. Selby. 

AGAINST HIDING THE 
CANDLE. 





**Silence is sometimes more signifi- 
cant and sublime than the most noble 
and expressive eloquence,” says Addi- 
son in one of the famous essays in the 
Zatler ; and then, with an eloquence 
of which he is completely the master, 
he proceeds to give examples of signifi- 
cant or sublime silence, as in the march 
of the Greek columns against Troy ; 
the religious rights of Eastern nations ; 
the pauses in concerted music ; the ac- 
tion of the tragic drama, and the re- 
serve of great minds under calumny, 
ingratitude or disaster. He does not, 
however, illustrate, advise or commend 
silence in the ordinary concerns of life, 
but with a charming frankness that dis- 
arms censure, confesses to his own im- 
patience to return again and again to 
his dear public, to bask for a space in 
the sunshine of popularity. Moreover, 
as if emphasizing the instances wherein 
silence. is not to be esteemed for signifi- 
cance or sublimity, he devotes one of 
his papers in the 7a//er to the subject 
of Advertisements, viewing them on 
their several sides, as itemizing the 
news of the little world ; as exhibitions 
of vanity; as vehicles of interested 
controversy, and as guides to commodi- 
ties. Possessed at length with a sense 
of importance, if not dignity, in a sub- 
ject that he took up in a spirit of pure 
raillery, he proceeds to define and, in 
some measure, to expound the art of 
advertising, which he holds to consist 
in first catching the reader’s eye by a 
proper skill and invention in the exter- 
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nals of an advertisement, and, next, in 
engaging the mind by the matter and 
style of what is presented. He lays 
stress upon refinement and good taste 
as essential qualities, and pillories cer- 
tain advertisements, current at the 
time, as offenses against delicacy and 
moderation of statement. In practical 
recognition of merit in advertising, he 
exalts, by insertion in the body of his 
article, an advertisement sent, with the 
customary fee of five shillings, for pub- 
lication in the ordinary advertising 
spaces of the Zatler. This advertise- 
ment, which he entitles ‘‘a pattern of 
good writing,” is herewith reproduced 
in full, partly as an historical curiosity 
and partly by way of instruction : 

The highest compounded spirit of lavender, 
the most glorious (if the expression may be 
used) enlivening scent and flavour that can 
possibly be; which so raptures the spirits, de- 
lights the gust, and gives such airs to the 
countenance, as are not to be imagined but 
by those that have tried it. The meanest sort 
of the thing is admired by most gentlemen 
and ladies ; but this far more, as by far it ex- 
ceeds it, to the gaining among all a more than 
common esteem. It is sold, in neat flint 
bottles fit for the pocket, only at the Golden 
Key, in Wharton’s Court, near Holbourn- 
bars, for three shillings and sixpence, with 
directions. 

Here, for the present, the subject 
may be left. It is demonstrated by the 
authority and eloquence of Addison 
that while, in the massive incidents and 
vicissitudes of life, ‘‘ silence is golden,” 
in its equally necessary but inferior as- 
pects, ‘‘ speech is silvern,” and precious 
little silver is that plodder along the 
highway of business likely to get, who 
elects to wrap himself and his affairs 
in a dumb stateliness, ill fitted to his 
present degree of elevation. 


a 


IF you want to be healthy you must 
eat regularly, as meat to-day will not 
serve you for to-morrow. To be well 
and hearty eat at every meal time— 
to be prosperous in business advertise 


regularly. Stop the one and you starve 
and die. Stop the other and your busi- 


ness takes consumption and dies also. 
Spasmodic advertising is like having a 
‘**feast and a famine”—more famine 
than feast as a rule—and is never satis- 
factory. To take out your card in dull 
times is like killing your horse because 
he is a little lame. It is in dull times 
the most advertising should be done 
and it is in dull times that advertising 
is the most effective, as more notice is 
taken of printers’ ink then than at any 
other time. —Clothier and Furnisher. 








PRINTERS’ INK, 


AN EPISODE IN ADVER- 
TISING, 

Lady Hamilton, whose name is pre- 
served to posterity in association with 
that of Lord Nelson, is also curiously 
connected with the history of advertis- 
ing. In 1779, one Dr. Graham, a 
graduate of the University of Edin- 
burgh and a man of elegant person, 
manners and address, after a charlatan- 
ish career in America, Scotland and 
England, opened in London a gor- 
geously furnished and decorated ‘‘ Tem- 
ple of Health,” for the promotion of 
longevity, beauty, intellect and morals 
by means of electricity, magnetism, 
ozone and music. His advertisements, 
in points of rhetorical construction and 
mastery of the art of playing upon hu- 
man credulity, curiosity, and love of 
the mysterious and the forbidden, have 
rarely been equalled and probably have 
never been surpassed. What his ad- 
vertisements lacked in drawing power, 
the fame of his lectures within the 
Temple supplied. But the real ‘‘ mag- 
netism” within this crystal palace of 
humbug was to be found in the extra- 
ordinary charm and beauty of ‘‘ Ves- 
tina, the Rosy Goddess of Health,” 
who as ‘‘ Priestess of the Temple ” and 
seated on the ‘‘ Celestial Throne,” re- 
cited a lecture composed by the Doctor 
on the ‘‘ means of preserving health, 
beauty and personal loveliness, and 
serene mental brilliancy, even to the 
extremest old age,” serving likewise to 
** exhibit, in her own person, a proof of 
the all-blessing effects of virtue, tem- 
perance, regularity, simplicity and mod- 
eration.” This matchless divinity, 
whose ‘‘ warm lecture’’ was to be had 
in print for half a crown, was Emma 
Hart, originally a nursemaid, after- 
wards successively a lady’s maid ; 
painters’ model ; courtesan ; priestess 
of the temple, as already narrated ; 
wife of the doting British ambassador 
at Naples, and imperious mistress of 
the great Admiral. For some years 
the Doctor and the fair but frail Emma 
grew in fame and fortune and impu- 
dence, and then they parted; he to 
sink to ultimate obscurity and penury 
and she to reach in time the ‘* bad emi- 
nence " which for many generations yet 
to come her memory is destined to 
occupy. 





oo 


CIRCULATION PUFFERS.—*‘ A swear- 
ing Jack, that thinks with oaths to face 
the matter out.” — Zaming of the Shrew. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


PRACTICAL ADVERTISING. 





When the country editor sits down 
at his desk and dashes off his annual 
article on the value of advertising, he 
invariably forgets to-say anything about 
the chances of losing as well as of 
making money by following the plan 
which he is so ready to advocate. 
That immense sums of money are 
wasted in advertising no man who has 
had practical experience on either side 
of the fence will deny. If there were 
any method of finding out just how 
many hundreds of dollars are squan- 
dered. without adequate return in this 
way in a single day, it is probable that 
we should all be amazed at the size of 
the amount. 

One hears through the newspapers a 
great deal about the wonderful advan- 
tages of printers’ ink as an investment 
for the business man, and the immense 
returns it is sure to bring him in the 
shape of increased orders. That this 
should be the case is only natural, for 
if it could once be proved that, on the 
average, advertising does not really 
pay, it is readily seen that the publish- 
ing business would become a very dif- 
ferent matter from what it now is. 
When the advertising agent finds 
placarded on the door of some old, 
reliable house the unwelcome legend: 


‘ NO MORE ADVERTISING : 
CONTRACTS TAKEN : 


he is prone to say very little about it. 
It is quite natural that he should not 
care from obvious motives to publish 
the fact abroad when he is told : ‘‘ No, 
we don’t advertise now. We used to, 
but we found it didn’t pay.” And it 
is also quite natural that when a man 
like P. T. Barnum, for instance, can 
be found, who will come forward and 
frankly say: ‘‘ What I am I owe to a 
liberal use of printers’ ink,” that this 
should be scattered broadcast over the 
land in the public print, and again and 
again dinned into the ears of possible 
advertisers. Thugs it is that we never 
hear publicly but one side of the adver- 
tising question. 

That ‘‘ advertising pays,” has be- 
ceme almost an axiom in the commer- 
cial world. Yet, when one is continu- 
ally hearing of advertisments which 
apparently have not paid, he is apt to 
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stop—unless his faith is too well 
grounded in the system—and wonder 
whether, after all, the principle is not 
fallacious. The simple, unvarnished 
truth of the matter is this: The gene- 
rally accepted principle is true only in 
the abstract. Before it is unhesitat- 
ingly vouched for it should be qualified. 
Advertising, to be made to pay, must 
be conducted on certain unwritten but 
none the less sharply defined laws. It 
is possible to lose money at advertising 
just as it is possible for one who 
knows nothing of the business to 
squander a fortune in publishing a 
newspaper. Both, if properly man- 
aged, become paying investments. 
One man will advertise in papers all 
over the country and will be fairly 
deluged with answers, while another 
will patronize the same sheets with 
equal liberality and yet fail to secure 
one-half the results. To succeed, he 
must not only know where to advertise, 
but how and what to advertise. 
Advertising is like any other branch 
of the business world in that it is pre- 
cisely a matter of rule and system, 
Certain causes inevitably produce cer- 
tain effects. This is as sure as reaction 
in chemistry or a problem in algebra. 
Advertising has been erroneously com- 
pared to casting bread upon the waters. 
Nothing could be more misleading. In 
the course of a conversation with a gen- 
tleman who is at the head of a large 
and well-known New York firm, he 
mentioned a case in which he had 
bought an entire page in a weekly pa- 
per of comparatively large circulation, 
and received only a pitifully few number 
of answers. Why? I took the trouble to 
look up this particular ‘‘ ad.” and found 
it to be merely an announcement that 
Blank did business at such an address, 
and carried such and such lines of goods 
in stock. What could be expected from 
such aformula? Not that I think for a 
moment that his money was utterly 
wasted, The only sort of returns that 
this man could appreciate were of an 
actual and tangible nature, which it is 
apparent his bare announcement was 
not calculated to bring in. He was too 
short-sighted to perceive that his adver- 
tisement instead of being wholly ephem- 
eral, was actually a step toward such a 
reputation as the manufacturers of the 
celebrated Royal Baking Powder and 
other well-known advertisers have 
achieved for their goods. As such a 
step it was well worth the money he 
paid for it; but unless he proposed to 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


PRACTICAL ADVERTISING. 





When the country editor sits down 
at his desk and dashes off his annual 
article on the value of advertising, he 
invariably forgets to-say anything about 
the chances of losing as well as of 
making money by following the plan 
which he is so ready to advocate. 
That immense sums of money are 
wasted in advertising no man who has 
had practical experience on either side 
of the fence will deny. If there were 
any method of finding out just how 
many hundreds of dollars are squan- 
dered without adequate return in this 
way in a single day, it is probable that 
we should all be amazed at the size of 
the amount. 

One hears through the newspapers a 
great deal about the wonderful advan- 
tages of printers’ ink as an investment 
for the business man, and the immense 
returns it is sure to bring him in the 
shape of increased orders. That this 
should be the case is only natural, for 
if it could once be proved that, on the 
average, advertising does not really 
pay, it is readily seen that the publish- 
ing business would become a very dif- 
ferent matter from what it now is. 
When the advertising agent finds 
placarded on the door of some old, 
reliable house the unwelcome legend : 


CONTRACTS TAKEN: 

AT PRESENT. 
he is prone to say very little about it. 
It is quite natural that he should not 
care from obvious motives to publish 
the fact abroad when he is told: ‘‘ No, 
we don’t advertise now. We used to, 
but we found it didn’t pay.” And it 
is also quite natural that when a man 
like P. T. Barnum, for instance, can 
be found, who will come forward and 
frankly say: ‘‘ What I am I owe to a 
liberal use of printers’ ink,” that this 
should be scattered broadcast over the 
land in the public print, and again and 
again dinned into the ears of possible 
advertisers. Thug it is that we never 
hear publicly but one side of the adver- 
tising question. 

That ‘‘ advertising pays,” has be- 
ceme almost an axiom in the commer- 
cial world. Yet, when one is continu- 
ally hearing of advertisments which 
apparently have not paid, he is apt to 
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stop—unless his faith is too well 
grounded in the system—and wonder 
whether, after all, the principle is not 
fallacious. The simple, unvarnished 
truth of the matter is this: The gene- 
rally accepted principle is true only in 
the abstract. Before it is unhesitat- 
ingly vouched for it should be qualified. 
Advertising, to be made to pay, must 
be conducted on certain unwritten but 
none the less sharply defined laws. It 
is possible to lose money at advertising 
just as it is possible for one who 
knows nothing of the business to 
squander a fortune in publishing a 
newspaper. Both, if properly man- 
aged, become paying investments. 
One man will advertise in papers all 
over the country and will be fairly 
deluged with answers, while another 
will patronize the same sheets with 
equal liberality and yet fail to secure 
one-half the results. To succeed, he 
must not only know where to advertise, 
but how and what to advertise. 
Advertising is like any other branch 
of the business world in that it is pre- 
cisely a matter of rule and system. 
Certain causes inevitably produce cer- 
tain effects. This is as sure as reaction 
in chemistry or a problem in algebra. 
Advertising has been erroneously com- 
pared to casting bread upon the waters. 
Nothing could be more misleading. In 
the course of a conversation with a gen- 
tleman who is at the head of a large 
and wellknown New York firm, he 
mentioned a case in which he had 
bought aa entire page in a weekly pa- 
per of comparatively large circulation, 
and received only a pitifully few number 
of answers. Why? I took the trouble to 
look up this particular *‘ ad.” and found 
it to be merely an announcement that 
Blank did business at such an address, 
and carried such and such lines of goods 
in stock. What could be expected from 
such aformula? Not that I think for a 
moment that his money was utterly 
wasted. The only sort of returns that 
this man could appreciate were of an 
actual and tangible nature, which it is 
apparent his bare announcement was 
not calculated to bring in. He was too 
short-sighted to perceive that his adver- 
tisement instead of being wholly ephem- 
eral, was actually a step toward such a 
reputation as the manufacturers of the 
celebrated Royal Baking Powder and 
other well-known advertisers have 
achieved for their goods. As such a 
step it was well worth the money he 
paid for it; but unless he proposed to 
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follow it up, it was as valueless as a 
link of a chain—all-important in its 
place but useless alone. To look for 
an actual, immediate response from an 
announcement of this nature is just as 
though a farmer should expect corn in 
a field in which he had planted wheat. 
Had the gentleman in question devoted 
his page to an offer to send his new 
catalogue free on application, he would 
probably have been overwhelmed with 
answers, and then he would have real- 
ized that his ‘‘ ad.” had been effective 
by practical demonstration. 

To point the preceding remarks with 
a moral, publishers should encourage 
their advertisers to aim for specific 
rather than general results. This will 
prove more satisfactory to all concerned. 
The advertiser will be contented and 
happy because he will have practical evi- 
dence that his advertisements are prov- 
ing effective, and the publisher will be 
contented and happy because—well, be- 
cause his advertiser is. Unless a man 
is possessed of the patience of Job and 
extraordinary clear perceptions, he is 
disposed to believe that a constant ex 
penditure with no apparent income is 
little better than sheer waste. Conse- 
quently, he comes to the abrupt conclu- 
sion that advertising does not pay, and 
at once stops the leakage. There are, 
however, some lines of business in 
which general advertising is rendered 
necessary from the very nature of the 
case. Thus it is with steel pens. Neither 
Jos. Gillott & Sons nor the Esterbrooke 
Company are able to gauge the exact 
results of an advertisement in a par- 
ticular magazine or newspaper. They 
are advertising for a reputation and do 
not look for tangible returns, as does 
the man who has lost his watch and in 
the ‘‘ Lost and Found” column of the 
daily paper offers a reward for its re- 
turn. But even with large manufacturers 
of this kind it is possible to aim at a result 
which will make itself felt when accom- 
plished. Thus the Dixon Crucible Com- 
pany, in some of its advertisements, 
offers to send a few sample pencils on 
receipt of a certain sum. When a large 
number of applications come in, all men- 
tioning a certain paper, it is naturally 
concluded that that paper is a good 
medium. . 

Advertising, it is often said, is an 
art. To know where to advertise, just 
how much space to occupy and what to 
say in that space is indeed an art ; and 
an art only to be acquired by expe- 
rience. Irving J. Romer. 
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DOES THE END JUSTIFY 
THE MEANS? 





Advertising, like charity, begins at 
home. Of all advertising local adver- 
tising is the most desirable and the 
most profitable, and for these primary 
reasons the publishers of newspapers 
should endeavor to thoroughly cultivate 
the home field. The strictly local 
country paper cannot compete with the 
great papers, where advertising rates 
are based upon circulation; neither 
can they underbid the rates of the 
“‘ready print” companies, which sup- 
ply more than half of all the country 
weeklies with paper: thus confined but 
one course remains open to the pub- 
lisher of the country paper, which is, 
the building up of a class of local ad- 
vertisers who shall supply the columns 
of his paper with advertisements, in 
lieu of the foreign advertising which 
rigorous competition prevents him from 
securing at reasonable rates. 

No ox or dove ever loved the priestly 
hand that slew it, nor will the favor of 
local advertisers be gained or main- 
tained so long as publishers sacrifice 
them upon the altar of that idol,— 
the foreign advertiser. The desire for 
foreign advertising amounts with some 
publishers almost to a mania, and to 
secure his advertisement the foreign 
advertiser is allowed privileges which 
to the local advertiser would be denied. 
But what does the securing of foreign 
advertising profit the publisher? The 
offer of a New York firm of advertising 
agents to insert ‘‘ an advertisement oc- 
cupying a full inch of space, fourteen 
agate lines, one week in six thousand 
country weeklies, for five hundred dol- 
lars,” and to accept a three months’ 
note in payment, yields a pertinent 
answer to the question. Five hundred 
dollars equally divided among six thou- 
sand papers would give to each a trifle 
over eight cents ; and when the agent’s 
commission and the expenses conse- 
quent upon the printing of the adver- 
tisement had been deducted the pub- 
lisher would perhaps admit that the end 
did not justify the means. 

The exact relations of newspaper, 
agent and advertiser are as manufac- 
turer, wholesale house and consumer, 
respectively. The agent may be con. 
sidered a wholesale buyer, and he re- 
ceives a commission from newspapers 
at a fixed percentage, which varies ac- 
cording to the paper. 
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A QUESTION OF VERACITY. 


on or 


THE CIRCULATION RATINGS OF THE AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY. 


IS THE CIRCULATION OF THE “WAUKEGAN 
GAZETTE” OVERSTATED? 


It is well known that the publishers of the AMERICAN NEws- 
PAPER DIRECTORY, in the latest issue of that work, announced 
the belief that the circulation ratings accorded to papers which 
had made definite statements covering a prescribed period all 
duly signed and dated, would be found to be in every case 
positively truthful and accurate. All such ratings were marked 
with three asterisks [***]. Messrs. Geo. P. Rowell & Co., who 
issue the book, backed their confidence in its accuracy by offer- 
ing a reward for every case where a rating higher than facts 
would warrant had been secured by an untruthful report. 

Since the appearance of the Directory, April rst, there 
are said to have been but a small number of doubting assertions 
concerning papers with ratings so marked. The following is 
the only case which assumed such a phase as to make it appear 
to be one for which the offered reward ought to be paid. 

The facts of this case have been stated as follows : 

On the 12th of June last a letter was received by the pub- 
lishers of the Directory from Mr. A. H. Keeler, publisher of 
the Belvidere, Ill., Morthwestern, which stated : 

“T can point you to a paper which you have rated H 2 ***, or over 4,000, which | KNOW 
does not and has not within the past three years printed over 3,000 regularly.” 

Mr. Keeler also complained that his own circulation in the 
DrrECTORY was not stated as high as facts would warrant. 
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In answer to Mr. Keeler’s letter a communication was sent 
expressing regret that. his own circulation report had not been 
so definite as could have been wished, and expressing a hope 
that he would thereafter keep such a record as would enable him 
to make a definite report for use when the book should next un- 
dergo its annual revision. His attention was also called to the 
clause in the preface which offers a reward of $100 for the 
detection of a paper marked with three stars which does not 
actually have the circulation accorded to it. 

On the 21st of June another letter was received from Mr 
Keeler stating that the paper to which he had referred in his 
former letter was the Weekly Gazette, published at Waukegan, 
Ill., and Mr. Keeler proceeded to say that— 
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“ If an honest man’s statement as to the edition of his paper is of less value than that of a 
publisher who gets three stars on a false statement, then it is time some one is made an ex- 
ample of.” 


The following is a copy of Mr. Keeler’s affidavit which was 
inclosed in the letter last referred to : 


AFFIDAVIT. 
BELVIDERE, ILL., June 18th, 1888. 

I, Alson H. Keeler, of the City of Belvidere, County of Boone, and State of Illinois, do 
under oath affirm: That on or about September, 1885, I went to Waukegan, Illinois, to work 
as foreman and local editor on the Waukegan Weekly Gazette, then recently purchased and 
since owned by Reuben W. Coon, and that I continued in that capacity until January 1st, 
1888, or thereabouts, I further affirm that the regular edition of said Gazette was, during the 
period between September, 1885, and January rst, 1888, from 112 to 115 quires, or from 2,700 
to 2,800: and this number was not increased except, possibly a few quires on certain weeks 
for some local demand, but in the main the edition did not increase or diminish during the 
period of time named. The present foreman of the Gazette, Dewey Hamilton, writes me 
under date of June 13th, 1888: ‘‘ Mr. Coon prints about the same edition he did when you 
were here,.”’ I therefore affirm that the report made by Reuben W. Coon to Geo. P. 
Rowell & Co., as to the circulation of said Waukegan Weekly Gazette is false and without 
foundation in fact. 


State of Illinois, | 
Boone County. | 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this rath day of June, A.D., 1888, 
CHARLES T. SPEAKMAN, Notary Public. 


ALSON H. KEELER. 


[seat.] 


In response to this letter the publishers of the Directory 
wrote Mr. Keeler to the effect that the affidavit which he had sent 
would, if unanswered, entitle him to the reward of $100, but that 
in justice to the publisher of the Waukegan Gazeffe it would 
be proper to submit the evidence to him in order that he might 
have an opportunity to defend his position. Before taking this 
step, however, authority to do so was asked, and in response 
Mr. Keeler wrote, under date of June 25th: 


“I think if you wrote to the editor of the Waukegan Gazet¢e telling him that you have 
reason to think the rating too high and ask his affidavit, that he will evade it. You can use 
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your own method to sift this matter, only I had rather you would not use my name as 
complainant until other plans fail and you are instructed to do so by me, Please advise if 
further steps are taken and the result.”’ 


In answer to this letter which was received June 27th, the 
publishers of the Directory wrote Mr. Keeler, as follows: 


“If you will again refer to our offer of $too reward in the Preface to the 1888 edition of 
the American Newsparer Directory you will observe that it is conditioned upon the pro- 
duction and substantiation of the evidence by the person making the claim. We have in- 
formed you that your affidavit, if unanswered, would entitle you to the reward, and only 
desire to submit the evidence to the publisher of the Gazette in order that he may have an 
opportunity for defence. We fail to see in what other way it can be answered. Unless you 
prefer to waive your claim to the reward, we must submit your affidavit or state its substance 
to the publisher of the Gazette. If he furnish no counter proof, we shall pay you the $100 at 
mee, If he reply we shall then decide which side is correct and act accordingly.” 


On the 2nd of July a letter was received from Mr. Keeler, 
dated June 30th, which contained the following instructions : 


“ Advise Mr. R. W. Coon, publisher of the Waukegan Gazeffe of my affidavit and 
demand counter proof, Inasmuch as in my affidavit I give the statement of Dewey Hamilton, 
the present foreman of the Gasette, Mr. Coon should be advised to add to his own evidence 
that of Mr. Hamilton. Kindly advise me of the result.” 


July 3rd the following letter was written to Mr. R. W. Coon, 
publisher of the Waukegan Gazette : 


Mr. R. W. Coon, Publisher of Gazette, Waukegan, Ill. 

In the preface to the 1888 edition of the American Newspaper Directory we offer a 
reward of $100 to any person who will produce such evidence as may be “ conclusive in a 
court of law”’ to prove that any rating in the book has been secured by an untruthful report. 

Mr. A. H. Keeler, publisher of the Belvidere Northwestern, claims that the statement 
furnished us by you for this edition of the book is untrue, and submits the affidavit, a copy of 
which we inclose, as a substantiation of his claim. 

Your failure to sufficiently answer this affidavit will make it necessary for us to give Mr. 
Keeler the reward. 

We shall be pleased to receive whatever counter evidence you may send us. 


GEO P. ROWELL & CO. 


Sixteen days later, viz., on the roth of July, a reply was 
‘received from Mr. Coon, dated July roth, which inclosed a 
‘letter signed by Dewey Hamilton, his pressman, which was 
dated July 7th. 


The following is an extract from Mr. Coon’s letter : 


“If you are to pay $100 to any discharged or disappointed employe who may make false 
statements as the circulation of the paper on which he had worked, and that plan is known 
generally, it will be a bonanza to irresponsible employes, and your coffers would soon be 
emptied. For you know, as I do, that an ‘ affidavit’ under such circumstances is of no more 
value than a mere letter, which can hardly by any stretch of imagination, be considered 
‘evidence in a court of law.’ In this case the fellow (Keeler) confines himself to an ‘ affirma- 
tion,’ although he is no Quaker and has no conscientious scruples against an oath, but probably 
because he feels it is less binding. But even then he knows as well as I do, that anoath when 
not called for by law is no perjury, and not punishable, and is of no more force than any com- 
mon statement,” 


Mr. Coon then proceeds to give an account of difficulties 
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with Keeler as an employe, a relative and a debtor, and further 
says: 
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“The fellow is cunning and so he distorts a letter which he drew from Mr. Hamilton, 
under pretense of writing for information on Masonic business, to make it appear as corrobo 
ration of his (Keeler’s) statement. He does not quote all the letter. He says that in answer 
to the inquiry as to how the paper was running, he wrote, ‘ Mr. Coon prints about the same as 
when you were here (4,100).’”’ 


It has since appeared that what Hamilton actually did say 
was as follows : 


Men, Borne fort 


RUT LA 


The above is printed from a plate made from a photograph 
of that portion of Hamilton’s letter. A photograph of the entire 
letter is on file in the DirecTory office. 

Mr. Hamilton, in the letter which Mr. Coon incloses to the 
publishers of the DirEcTorRy, writes that he— 


“Does not know or pretend to know exactly the circulation of the Gazette.”’ 


But says that he has been employed in several country offices 
with a large circulation and knows that the Gazeffe prints more 
than twice that of any office he has worked in or has heard of. 
He further says : 


“T have been in the office with Mr. Coon for almost three years, and have been foreman 
since the middle of October, 1887, when said A. H. Keeler was relieved.” 


On receipt of Mr. Coon’s letter the following communication 


was sent to him: 


New York, July 19th, 1888, 
Publisher of Gazette, Waukegan, Ill. 

Your letter of July roth reaches us to-day, inclosing the letter signed by Dewey Hamilton, 
dated July 7th. 

We are interested in maintaining the accuracy of our book; and we are not anxious to 
pay our $100 rewards to prove that we have been imposed upon, but we must carry out our 
agreement ‘n good faith, 

The fact seems to be that Oct. 22d, 1887, you furnished us with a statement showing the 
actual issue of the Gazette for forty-three weeks to have been an average of 4,112 copies. 
That statement we believed, and quoted the circulation of the Gazette in the AMERICAN 
Newspaper Directory for 1888 in accordance, affixed three asterisks to the rating, and 
stated concerning that and other ratings similarly marked that ‘‘so much confidence do we 
repose in the accuracy of the statements upon which these ratings are based that we have 
decided to offer $100 reward for each paper so marked which shall be shown to us by such 
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evidence as would be conclusive in a court of law to have secured the rating by an untruthful 


” 


report 

About the time your report was received the publisher of the Lake Co. Patriot informed 
us as follows~ ‘‘ Our esteemed contemporary has invariably made a sworn statement that the 
circulation of his paper was just about double the true figure ;"’ but in view of your positive 
statement, duly signed, this charge was not believed. 

On the rath of June, however, the letter came from A. H. Keeler of Belvidere, which 
stated that your paper “* has not wjthin the past three years printed more than 3,000 regu- 
larly.” In reply to that we called Mr. Keeler’s attention to the $100 reward offered in the 
Directory. 

June 21st Mr. Keeler answered, inclosing an affidavit, in which he sets up that he knows 
that the edition of the Gazette between Sept., 1885, and Jan. 1st, 1888, did not vary much 
“from 112 to 115 quires, or from 2,700 to 2,800;"’ and he says that Dewey Hamilton wrote 
him that the edition of the Gazette is about “ the same now that it was when Keeler was in 
the office.” 

The letter which you inclose from Dewey Hamilton states that he is pressman of the 
Gazette, and that he does not “* know or pretend to know ”’ the circulation of it, 

Is it not a significant circumstance that your pressman should be willing to state that he 
does not know what the edition actually is, or has been? Do you not think that you should 
see to it that he is better informed in future? Keeler swears that he was pressman in October, 
1887, and pores know what the edition was. 

Your letter of the roth shows an unfriendly relation between yourself and Mr. Keeler, 
but does not assert that he did not know what was the edition of the Gazette, or that the 
statement which he makes is not true. We think you are mistaken mm your view that his 
affidavit, if untrue, is not perjury. 

As your pressman states that he pozs Not KNow what the edition of the Gaseffe actually 
is, or has been, will you kindly tell us who the person is who does possess absolute knowledge 
of the actual edition printed each week? We presume it to be yourself. If so, youare doubt- 
less willing to state, over your own signature, on the copy of your statement of Oct. 22d, 
which we inclose, as follows: 


The above statement, which shows the average edition of the Gazette for forty-three 
weeks to have been 4,112 copies weekly, is true. I know it to be true of my own knowledge, 
and will afford the publishers of the American Newsrarer Directory every facility for 
proving its accuracy. 

If willing, please sign and date the paper and return it to us. 

Out of more than 1,000 ratings marked with three asterisks in the Directory for 1888, 
yours is one of perhaps a dozen instances where the correctness of the report has been ques- 
tioned, We believe that you will agree with us that you owe it to yourself to take every 
pains to show that the fact was exactly as you have stated, 

GEO, P. ROWELL & CO. 


To the above letter no reply was received, but on the 25th 
of July a second letter came, dated July roth, in which Mr. 
Coon states that— 

**No one knows what the circulation of the Gazeffe is except myself, nor has any one 
since I owned it.” 

In reply to that letter Messrs. Geo. P. Rowell & Co. wrote 
July 25th, as follows : 


‘“* From our present standpoint it appears to us that the circulation statement upon which 
the Gazette quotation is given in the AMERICAN Newsparer Directory for 1888 is not a true 
one, and that Mr. Keeler is entitled to the reward of $1oo. As it is likely to be a matter of 
considerable importance to us as well as to others—this being the first case of the sort—we 
shall not pay over the reward until sufficient time has elapsed in which it would be possible to 
show that you are right and Keeler wrong.”’ 
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July 26th a letter was received from Mr. Keeler, dated July 
23rd, in which he says : 





“IT would like to know what conclusion you reached in the matter of the Waukegan, 
Ill., Gazette circulation and the representations on which you base such conclusion.” 


This letter was replied to, and a copy of the letter to the 
publisher of the Gazette, written in answer to his letter of July 
19th, was inclosed, and on the same day the publisher of the 
Gazette was informed of the receipt of Keeler’s letter of July 
23rd, and a copy of the reply to that letter was sent him, but no 
response has yet been received. 

On the 3rd of August the following from Mr. Keeler came 
to hand : 


Betvipere, Ixt., July 31, 1888. 
Geo. P. Rowrit, & Co., New York. 

Gentlemen :—Your valued favor of the 26th at hand, referring to the Waukegan Gazette 
matter. I want to assure you that I take no pleasure in being the “ first’’ to bring to light a 
dishonest statement of a brother publisher, but I go on the proposition that “ right wrongs no 
man,” and I, for one, do not believe that craft ‘ courtesy’’ should extend to the point of 
upholding an imposition upon the public of this kind. I do not believe the publisher of the 
Gazette will put himself squarely on record in sustaining his c/aimed circulation; and any 
equivocation on his part ought to settle the matter at once in your mind, under the circum- 
stances. I Anow that his statement is outrageously false, and he has either got to “take 
water” or perjure himself. Trusting to you to keep the matter in mind and advise me, 

Iam, very truly yours 
A. H. KEELER. 


At this point the subject rested while a statement of the 
facts as set forth above was prepared and sent to each publisher 
whose rating in the book was marked with three asterisks [* * *]. 
It being a question of a good deal of importance, it was decided 
to submit the facts to the inspection of each of these, and ask 
an expression of opinion on the following points: Whether 
Keeler has made out his case, and become entitled to receive 
the $100 reward offered ; and if not, in what respect his proof 
was less than conclusive. 


The following are extracts from letters written by publishers 
who have examined the statement of this case: 


The man who will make affidavit to a larger circulation than he really has that he may 
charge an increased advertising rate based on his false statement as to circulation is morally 
guilty of theft, and only lacks the opportunity to commit larceny or highway robbery.— 
Dickson, Tenn., Democrat. 


In my opinion the proofs which Mr. Keeler furnished, taken with what Mr. Coon failed 
to furnish (evidently because he could not), are sufficient to convince any reasonable and 
unprejudiced man that Mr. Coon over-rated his circulation.—Rensselear, Ind., Republican. 


It is a pity that the amount cannot be collected from Coon, who, by his false statement, 
put you in for it.—Little Rock, Ark., Deaf Mute Optic. 
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Mr. Coon does not controvert the evidence submitted by Mr. Keeler, and the testimony 
of Hamilton, the pressman, who says he don't know the circulation of the Gazeffe, is 
unworthy of belief. I am glad to see one conscienceless prevaricator as to circulation expos¢gd. 
—Moorhead, Minn., News. 


We think Mr. Keeler is entitled to the $100 reward from the fact that Mr. Coon fails to 
substantiate his ratings by making no reply to your letters, and it is quite evident that there 
is something wrong.— Bellaire, Ohio, Herald. 


Before paying you should again forcibly present to Mr. Coon the necessity of meeting 
affidavit with affidavit, or else stand publicly dishonored.—Springvale, Me., Advocate. 


I have read carefully your pamphlet account of the controversy over the circulation of 
the Waukegan, Ill., Gazette. 1 am satisfied that Mr. Keeler has made out his case, and is 
entitled to the reward.—Oshkosh, Wis., Northwestern. 


The several replies of Mr. Coon are enough to satisfy us that he has no case—that he has 
misrepresented his circulation to you. It is suggestive of imbecility for a publisher to aver 
that his pressman does not know anything about what his circulation is.—Afo/ine, ///., 
Republican, 


Keeler has made out a clear case against Coon and is justly entitled to the reward. 
Coon richly deserves the exposure you have given him.—McMinnville, Tenn., Southern 
Standard. 


I am clearly of the opinion that Keeler has made a case that in all fairness is entitled to 
credit. Such a case would entitle him to a verdict in any court of justice.—Osage City, 
Kan., Free Press. 


I think Keeler has made out his case and is entitled to the reward.—Pitisburgh, Pa., 
Christian Advocate. 


I think that Keeler is entitled to the reward. I would inform Mr. Coon once more to 
furnish proof of his original statement and if he fails to do that he has to consider himself as a 
falsifier.— Warrenton, Mo., Folks freund. 


In our “‘ opinion’? Mr. Keeler certainly makes his case, presuming, of course, that his 
affidavit is not a perjury, and as Mr. Coon’s letters to you are all evasive of the direct point at 
issue. If a foreman in the pressroom of a paper does not krow the exact circulation we 
hardly know whe .woyld. In our own office we can, of course, figure our circulation by the 
amount of paper used, but we always obtain our figures from the foreman,— Dayton, Ohio, 
Religious Telescope. 


Am of the opinion that Mr. Keeler has made his case. Mr. Coon, it seems to me, dodges. 
At this office, with much less business than in Mr. Coon’s, it would be utterly impracticable 
for the proprietor to be the only one to know the circulation of the paper. The foreman, 
who counts out the paper, the boy who wets it, the one who corrects the mailing galleys 
must know the facts, and I do not see how it can be otherwise in the Waukegan office.— 
Escanaba, Mich., Iron Port. 


If the other man neglects or refuses as he appears to do, to allow proper verification of 
his edition, he must certainly be afraid todo so. A publisher who knows that he has a certain 
claimed circulation is anxious that others may be sure of it, consequently any disposition to 
keep others from knowing it is confession that the claim is not just.—Minneafolis, Kan., 
Messenger. 


Mr. Coon’s statement that no one knows the circulation of his paper except himself is 
incomprehensible, and satisfies me that he has made a false statement as to his circulation, 
And that as his employes will not indorse it he takes this way of keeping them from 
appearing as witnesses. Practically, Coon’s conduct amounts to a plea of fraud, and Keeler 
should receive the reward.—Wedland, Ont., Tribune. 


On the case of facts you present, indicating a manifest shuffling and evasion on the part 
of Coon, we think Keeler has made out his case and 1s entitled to his money. If he has not, 
it is difficult to see how a case could be made out, and your $100 offer practically becomes 
mere dress parade, It seems to us you are bound to make an example of the more flagrant 
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instances of bad faith in these detailed statements. We look upon Mr. Coon’s warning, that 
your $100 offer will be a bonanza to disaffected ex-employes, as mere fustian. The News is 
one of the papers availing itself of a rating upon detailed statement. If ours should be 
attacked by a former employe, with or without affidavit, we should not delay and get on our 
dignity, but promptly proceed by affidavit and other overwhelming proof to convict him of 
lying, and if his affirmation was subscribed, of moral perjury, and at least see to it that he 
got no $roo reward for his infamy. We don’t imagine this idea has yet been much source of 
revenue to ex-employes. If there were danger, our course as suggested would be more likely 
to scotch it than the one pursued by Mr. Coon. Where he errs, if his were a true statement, 
is in overlooking the fact that availability of proofs is wholly in favor of the publisher and 
not at all with the ex-employe, unless he is right.—/ndianafolis, /nd., News, 
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Keeler has undoubtedly made out acase. A publisher who swears fraudulently about 
the circulation of his paper should be exposed.—Chrisney, /nd., Sun. 


In the absence of a denial from Coon, Keeler has made out his case. Before payment is 
made to Keeler, we think Coon should be again called upon for proof, and with assurance 
that if not given he will be published as a liar and perjurer in every paper that has furnished 
your Directory a sworn statement. No pressman could be ignorant of the circulation of a 
paper printed by him.—Mwuscatine, Jowa, Journad. 


We are not desirous of seeing you pay that $100, yet with the evidence submitted it 
looks to us as though the amount were due Mr. Keeler in accordance with the terms of the 
offer. It strikes us that Mr. Coon does not come out in the manly sort of way he should if 
Mr, Keeler has been misrepresenting him. It seems, too, that it is a decidedly peculiar stateé 
of affairs in a newspaper office when the publisher alone knows what his circulation is,— 
Coldwater, Mich., Sun. 


I think Keeler has fairly made out his case (from your representation of the matter) and 
is entitled to the $100 reward. Were my own statements with reference to circulation of the 
Watchman assailed, I should at once not only swear out an affidavit as to their correctness» 
but with the greatest pleasure open my books and records to any who might choose to investi- 
gate. Coon has not only not done this, but he has begged the question on nearly all points. 
I trust Mr. Keeler may receive the reward which in my opinion he has fairly won.—Un/on, 
W.. Va., Watchman. 


I should hesitate to take even the oath of a discharged employe.—Sargent, Dak., 
Rustler, 


I think Keeler is entitled to the $100. It is due to honest publishers that dishonest 
ones be shown up. You have said that Keeler’s affidavit, if unanswered, is sufficient. It 
certainly has not been answered. Pay him $100, and send the news to the four winds,— 
Walnut Ridge, Ark., Telephone. 


I must confess that the excuse of the publisher of said paper that neither his pressman 
nor anybody else except he himself ‘‘ knows (or ever knew) what the circulation of the Gazette 
is’’ looks very suspicious. It seems to me that it would be almost impossible to prevent the 
pressman from gaining knowledge of the actual circulation of the paper, and if Mr. Coon 
refuses or neglects to furnish proof for the statement made by him, in my opinion, Mr. 
Keeler has made his case. In my office the pressman always knows more positive the actual 
number printed (of any edition) than I myself, and I cannot imagine that Mr. Coon, of 
Waukegan, should alone count out the paper for every edition of his paper without ever 
anybody else finding out the exact number printed.—Freefort, ///., Deutscher A nzeiger. 


While circumstances strongly point to a false statement in regard to his paper's circula- 
tion on the part of Coon, still you have no actual proof of it at present. Coon’s refusal to 
prove his circulation is evidence of his inability to substantiate his claims, but it is not proof. 
As responsible parties you certainly would not be willing to advertise Coon’s claims as fraudu- 
lent on the evidence you now have, and that, it seems to me, settles the whole matter.—A /- 
pena, Mich., Pioneer. 


Mr. Coon is offered ample opportunity to controvert the affidavit. Square dealing would 
demand that he do this, if he could do it truthfully. Instead of doing this, he corroborates 
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Mr. Keeler by prevaricating and quibbling. An old employe and foreman of several months 
standing must certainly know if there has been any very material increase in the number of 
quires printed. Mr. Coon admits Mr. H. wrote to Mr. Keeler that ‘‘ Mr. Coon prints about 
the same as when you were here.”” This point he practically concedes. As the case stands, 
Mr. Keeler is fairly entitled to the $100 reward offered.—/ndianola, Jowa, Advocate- 
Tribune. 


Keeler is the beneficiary in case the $100 is paid, and all law looks doubtfully on the un- 
supported oath of all beneficiaries. Keeler is an ex-employe and doubtless feels aggrieved. 
I have dismissed one or two men who made various false statements about me afterwards, and 
my knowledge of printers who have been dismissed by various newspaper proprietors leads 
me to doubt the truth of the bare statement of this one, I have had these men come into 
my office and paint different newspaper men, whom I knew to be excellent gentlemen, as the 
most outrageous rascals alive. These facts lead me to the following conclusions; The Gazette 
is the leading paper of its section. The editors of the Patriot and the Northwestern are 
jealous of their thriving rival, and are willing to injure its proprietor. Keeler is aggrieved 
at Coon for “ firing ’’ him, and thus seeks to get his revenge and $100 in the bargain.—ar/s, 
Texas, Good Things. 


Plaintiff's evidence makes him out an apparent case. The utter failure of defendant to 
controvert any of this testimony adds strength to plaintiff's case, and he should by all means 
receive the $100. If defendant can be mulcted in costs for his false claim, it should be done 
by all means. The newspaper man who will not make public his circulation, and the fellow 
who unblushingly lies about it, should both be relegated to the rear.—Aurechka, Kan., Demo- 
cratic Messenger. 


We do not think credence should be given Mr. Keeler’s affidavit unless it is backed by 
other evidence. As a rule, aggressive statements of discharged employes are not worthy of 
consideration, and we are in favor of your upholding Mr. Coon in his rating.—Passaic, N./., 
Freeman's Monthly Magazine. 


We believe, from the evidence submitted, that Mr. Coon is “‘ crooked,” and that Mr. 
Keeler has a good case and is entitled to the reward unless a stronger denial of his story is 
made.— Minneapolis, Minn, /rish Standard. 


It would seem that Keeler has made out his case, but the motives which prompted him to 
make the attack being personal enmity to Coon, his former employer, should have due weight 
in determining whether or not he is entitled to the reward. Personal enmity is liable to lead 
the mind to extremes, and where prejudice of this kind exists justice is liable to be, ina 
measure, lacking. The apparent evasion of Coon in connection with the assertion that even 
his pressman did not know his circulation, is very strong inferential evidence, at least, that he 
has over-stated the number of his subscribers. On the whole, our opinion is that Keeler has 
made a pretty clear case, but future developments may change the matter. Coon’s evidence 
in the circular at hand is no evidence at all.—S¢. Charles, Jowa, Reporter. 


If our statement of the Zyening Star's circulation had been or should be attacked, and 
we failed to establish its truthfulness more conclusively than the publisher of the Waukegan 
Gazette has done in his case, according to the synopsis of facts submitted by you, we should 
feel that the challenging person was entitled to and should receive the $100, as offered for 
such exposures, in the preface of the American Newspaper Directory.— Washington, D. C., 
Evening Star. 


Since Mr, Coon has, if his statement dated July oth be true, taken great pains to conceal 
the amount of his circulation, he must have had some definite purpose in so doing. I can 
conceive of no honest purpose. I heartily sympathize with you in this matter, considering 
such reports are injury to every one who reports honestly, and that if they do not care to give 
correct figures they need give none. Yours is the only one of the numerous “ directories” 
for which | will spend time to give such figures. One good directory is most desirable, but 
more are a nuisance ; at least so it seems to me.— Seymour, Conn., Record. 


The Gazette man's statement that no one knows its circulation except himself shows that 
he is either grossly deceived or is not telling the truth. It is impossible that a foreman of a 
paper should not know pretty accurately the amount, even if the publisher tried to keep it a 
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secret. The matter of an honest statement of circulation is a very important one.—Newton, 
Mass., Graphic. 


If Mr. Coon has been guilty of making a false affidavit, justice to other publishers who 
made sworn statements demand that he should bear the ignominy of his offence. —A shtaduda, 
Ohio, News. 


It looks as though Mr. Keeler would be entitled to the $100; but if he can bring some 
other witness or proof he would make it doubly sure. ‘In the mouth of two or three wit- 
nesses shall every word be established.”’ 2 Cor., xiii., 1.—Springfield, Mass., Domestic 
Journal. 


I consider Mr. Keeler entitled to the reward, as Mr. Coon’s letters to you as published in 
your circular are evasive, and written by a man whom I believe has misrepresented his circu- 
lation. If I were asked to prove my circulation, I could and would furnish proof from every 
person in the office ; also from post-office and from the company of whom | purchase paper, 
and should he glad to do so.—Lewiston, Me., Labor Advocate. 


In our opinion Mr. Keeler has made out a strong case against Mr. Coon, and is fairly 
entitled to the reward which you offered.—Laconia, N. H., Democrat. 


A discharged employe’s statement should be taken with a considerable grain of allowance, 
but unless the publisher is willing to back up his claimed circulation by submitting his bills 
for white paper, or subscription books, for examination, I cannot see why Keeler shouldn't 
have the $100.—Zilenville, N. Y., Banner of Liberty. 


We think that Keeler has made a good case and is entitled to the $100 reward offered.— 
Watertown, N. Y., Daily Times. 


Keeler has make out his case according to the evidence presented by you in the circular. 
But in my opinion you have done Mr. Coon an injustice, inasmuch as you have suppressed 
part of his statement. Some men would perjure their soul to get out of a hole, and I think 
you put Keeler in a hole when you insisted on submitting proofs to Mr. Coon. In his reply 
to you he tried to back water, but your persistence made him land. Mr. Keeler has made out 
a case, but I don’t believe his evidence.— Spring Lake, N./., Gazette and Mirror. 


My judgment is that Keeler has made out his case, and is fairly entitled to the $100 re- 
ward offered. Hope you will throw daylight on all such cases. They implicate all publishers 
more or less, and tend to unsettle public confidence in the accuracy of all newspaper claims 
to large circulation, They ought to be stamped out in some way.— Detroit, Mich., Christian 
Advocate 


Keeler has not made out his case to my satisfaction.— Toronto, Ont., Christian Guardian. 


If he (Coon) does not buy enough paper to print amount claimed, that would settle the 
matter.— Waterbury, Conn., American. 


My very decided “ opinion’’ is that any fair-minded man would declare Mr. Keeler to 
have “ made out his case.’’ His proof, in conjunction with the underhanded, cowardly course 
of the Gazette people is conclusive enough. They dodge the issue. Perhaps that foreman 
doesn’t ‘‘ know exactly the circulation of the Gazette ;’ but if he doesn’t know whether he 
prints 3,000 or 4,000 edition each’week, I should say that his experience in ‘‘ several country 
offices” has not stood him in very good stead.—Mount Kisco, N. V., Weekly. 


Although Keeler appears to have been animated by spite to make the charges against 
Coon, he seems to have made out his case, because of the latter's failure to bring sufficient 
counter-evidence. _1 think it was none of Keeler’s business in the first place ; but from Coon’s 
evident attempt to dodge the question, one would suspect something to be wrong with the 
rating. Why any one should lie about their circulation isa mystery to me. I have always 
been open and above board, advertisers having the privilege of examining and counting the 
list of subscribers, if they wished to. I think this course has paid me a great deal better than 
misrepresenting would have done.—Hofewed/, N. /., Herald. 


We think Mr. Keeler has made out his case and ought to have his reward.—Suriington, 
Vt., Free Press, 
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From the statement of facts presented we believe that Mr. Keeler has made out his case, 
and is entitled to receive the $100 reward.—/amestown, N. Y., Journal. 


It is difficult to believe that Mr. Coon’s present foreman does not know the edition he 
prints, or the printing of which he superintends. It is clearly the duty of Mr. Coon to place 
such evidence as he can readily secure as to his editions with you. He has not done this, nor 
does he offer to do so. As the matter stands Mr. Keeler’s statement has not been disproven, 
but it is hardly sufficient to justify your paying the $100. It is, however, amply sufficient to 
show that Mr. Coon cannot or will not “ 
his rating should be reduced.—New York Sunnyside. 


prove up” his claimed circulation, In either case 


Keeler has undoubtedly proved Cron a falsifier, as far as any man can outside of Coon’s 
own office, and even within its walls is a man (Hamilton) who sustains Mr. Keeler's views.— 
Manayunk, (Philadelphia) Pa., Sentine?. 


It looks as though Coon was playing one of the games for which the animal he is named 
after has such a reputation.—New York Blacksmith and Wheelwright. 


We are of the opinion that Mr. Coon made a false statement of his circulation, and that 
Mr. Keeler is entitled to the $100 reward.—Newark, N./., Sunday Cad. 


Yes, according to Hoyle he is entitled to the money, but we can assure Mr. Keeler we 
shall have a better opinion of him if he refuses to accept the reward.—Hamncock, N. Y., 
Herald. 


Without a resort to any legal quibbling, it would appear that Mr. Keeler’s case has been 
made out for him very strongly on moral grounds.—Newark, N. /., Evening News. 


It is my opinion, judging from the appearance of things, that Keeler is entitled to the 
$100, though it is a nasty way to earn money anyway.—//insdade, N. H., Valley Record. 


Keeler’s affidavit, together with the circumstantial evidence of Coon's evasiveness, prove 
Vthe point quite conclusively, namely, that Coon’s statement to you was false.—Quakertown, 
Pa., Free Press. 


This case is not one-half as bad as that of the Fort Wayne, Ind., Daily Gazette, whose 
circulation you quote at over 5,000, when it is less than 2,000.—A Chicago Correspondent. 


We have our doubts about the Weekly Gazette having the circulation claimed, because 
they refuse to give you an affidavit as to their actual circulation. We claimed a certain 
circulation, and are willing not only to take our affidavit, but if that is not sufficient, to show 
our subscription book. If the Gazette's circulation was what it claims, the proprietor should 
have no objection to doing the same. Unless he does give you such evidence, we think he 
has given you false figures, and that his word should henceforth be doubted, If he has the 
circulation that he claimis, and refuses to give you substantial evidence of the same, he is no 
gentleman. As the case now stands, we should say that Mr. Keeler has sustained his charge, 
and is entitled to the money.—Somerville, N. /., Knight. 


If you offer a reward you are bound to pay it, even to a rogue if he earns it. Unless, 
therefore, Coon can show (I observe he makes little attempt to do so) that Keeler’s interfer- 
ence is the result of spite, his previous relations with him as employe, relative and debtor 
should not be allowed to influence the mind. Keeler, without hesitation, seeing the need for 
it, produces an affidavit, as to his facts, which, even when asked for, is not met by an affidavit 
on the part of Coon. He consents to the affidavit being sent to Coon, whereas a rogue would 
have withdrawn it on various pretenses. An honorable man would go to any honorable 
length to prove innocence. But Coon is strangely reticent, and even refuses to sign the 
statement drawn up by you and sent for his signature. Observe that after seeing Keeler’'s 
affidavit, Coon refrains even for stating his circulation, although he says ‘* no one knows it 
but himself.” If as large as Coon’s, there is nothing a publisher is more anxious to make 
public than his circulation. Why, then, this silence, even in the face of a request to make a 

t?—Columbia, Va., Bulletin. 





I think Mr. Keeler knows what he is talking about and should have the $100.—Mansfield, 
Ohio, Shield and Banner. 
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Both Coon and his foreman, Hamilton, quibble. The latter’s statement is so evidently 
untrue as to confirm, instead of contradicting, Keeler’s statement. I think Keeler has made 
out his case as well as the circumstances permit, and Mr. Coon, by his equivocation, has 
helped him to do so.—/ersey City, N. /., Evening Journa/. 
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We are impressed with the apparent apathy manifested by the accused publisher, and 
think it strange that he should not manifest more concern in having the matter cleared up if 
he were innocent. This position assumed by the publisher, although it does not necessarily 
imply his guilt, ought very justly, we think, entitle him to suspicion and his accuser to the 
reward.—McKeesport, Pa., Daily News. 


There is something wrong when no one but the proprietor knows the circulation.— W7d/- 
iamsport, Pa., Grit. 


I am of the opinion that Keeler has made out his case.—Ogdensburg, N. Y., Republican, 


Mr. Keeler makes a plain charge under oath, which Coon virtually does not deny, 
under oath or otherwise, neither furnishes any evidence that he has made a correct statement 
or offers to do it ; hence it is a clear case against him.—/¢, Pleasant, lowa, Free Press. 


Why should Keeler’s affidavit be any more reliable or trustworthy than Coon's statement? 
The first has $100 in view for his sworn testimony ; the other, additional business.—S?¢, Louis, 
Mo., Journal of Agriculture. 


This office is clearly of the opinion that the publisher has not met the charge against him 
in a proper manner, and that the case made against him is sustained by the evidence.— 
Sheboygan Falls, Wis., News. 


If Mr. Coon’s rating statement is true, he has long since owed it to himself and the pro- 
fession generally to have, if need be, “a cloud of witnesses” know how many he prints.— 
Greenville, lil., Advocate. 


Keeler’s statement is well substantiated, and his claim to the reward justified, while Mr. 
Coon seems to evade a positive answer to the question.—_Wilwaukee, Wis., Friedenker. 


Being a rival publisher in the same county with Coon, this is a matter of considerable 
interest to me, as | have found during my two years’ career as a publisher in this county that 
Coon has gained much prestige among our county advertisers by the greatness of his claimed 
circulation ; therefore would I like to see this thing sifted to the bottom.—ZLbertyville, /i., 
Call. 


Mr. Keeler (no matter what his motives may have been) deserves credit for exposing an 
untrue statement, and I think your $100 reward will be well invested to make future editions 
of your book more valuable, and protect those publishers who make honest statements. Who 
believes the assertion that a pressman does not know how many papers he prints ?—High/and, 
1il., Union. 


It seems very plain to me that Mr. Keeler has clearly established his case.—W’ i/mington, 
Del., Star. 


1 am of the opinion that he is entitled to the $100.— Watertown, N. Y., Re-Union. 
What Keeler lacks in making out a case is a proof that his own statement is worthy of 
belief, and that there is no malice in the acticn against the Gazette.—-Mound City, /il., 


Register. 


Coon’s failure to make the statement you require him to make in your letter of July 19th 
is self-condemnation.— Winnipeg, Man., Sun. 


We believe Keeler has treed the Coon.—/ndianafpolis, Ind., Millstone and Corn Miller. 


Mr. Keeler has made out a clear case of fraud and misrepresentation against its publisher, 
R. W. Coon, which opinion is based principally on the fact that Coon evades the question in 
point, and brings forward no proof to substantiate his claim for circulation. Under the cir- 
cumstances, we should think that Keeler was justly entitled to the reward offered.—New 
York Cricket on the Hearth. 
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Hamilton’s statement, ‘‘ The Gazeffe's circulation is about the same as when you were 


here,”’ is susceptible of very generous interpretation. I know a publisher who claims 
“about” 3,700, whereas he has not, in fact, 1,700,—Ludlow, Vt., Tribune. 


I am inclined to the opinion that Mr. Coon has made you a false statement regarding his 
circulation, and that Mr. Keeler makes an affidavit to what he seems to know to be correct, 
Mr. Keeler, however, does not furnish you with such proof as would make a case before a 
court of justice. But from the fact that Mr. Coon does not justify himself in his defense 
of the matter, I should decide that a false statement of circulation had been made to you, and 
that Mr. Keeler would be entitled to the $100 reward. I wish as searching an investigation 
could be made with every newspaper in the United States who gives his statement to you for 
publication as there has been in this case. It has been a number of years since the Blade 
has mis-stated its circulation to you. We carry a clear conscience in so discharging our duty 
to our fellow-men, but it does sometimes place us at a disadvantage with rival papers,— 
Toledo, Ohio, Blade. 


It seems highly probable, judging from this evasive and dilatory course, that the publisher 
of the Gasette has practised deception.—/ittsburgh, Pa., United Presbyterian, 


It appears to us that Mr. Keeler has made out his case, because he has no further 
evidence, and if his affidavit were not true Mr. Coon would or should, in justice to himself, 
bring up the figures quickly, and in justice to you, “ double quick,” instead of delaying the 
matter and avoiding the issue.—Chicagv, /il., Folke-Vennen, 


It is the opinion of the writer that from the facts you submit there can be but one answer 
to your queries, viz.: Mr. Keeler has made out his case, and is entitled to the $100 reward.— 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Times. 


You doubtless remember the coon that looked down from his perch in the tree and said: 
“If that’s you, Davy Crockett, don’t shoot. I'll come down.” Mr, Coon should ‘come 
down” with the $100.—O/7/ City, Pa., Blizzard, 


We have examined with a good deal of interest the pamphlet entitled “ An Opinion 
Asked For,” and judging from the facts as therein stated, we should say that Mr. Keeler has 
made out his case, assuming the discrepancies in date of Mr. Keeler’s affidavit and that of the 
notary public are due to typographical errors rather than an attempted technical evasion on 
the part of Mr. K. We believe the publisher of the Waukegan Gazette has imposed upon 
your confidence.—Hart/ford, Conn., Times. 


Asa lawyer, I disagree with your position that Keeler could be convicted of perjury on 
the affidavit he has made.— Sidney, Ohio, Democrat. 


It looks to me as though Keeler had made a good case and was entitled to the $100. As 
a Coon-killer he may be said to be a success,—/ndianapolis, Ind., Christian Advocate. 


Mr. Keeler has made out his case, and is entitled to receive the $100 reward offered. 
New Market, N. H., Christian Witness. 


A jury, I think, would give the prisoner (or accused) the benefit of the doubt,—Wesr 
Vew Brighton, Staten Island, Star. 


We think Keeler has made out his case, and is entitled to receive the $100 reward in the 
absence of further evidence. His letters and affidavit bear the ear-marks of truth.—ancas- 
ter, Ohio, Gazette. 


It seems nonsense that Coon’s present foreman does not know the approximate circulation 
of the Gazette, and that nobody knows it in the office but Mr. Coon himself, unless that gen- 
tleman damps the paper, acts as his own pressman, folder and mailer and besides conducts all 
the operations of printing and publishing his newspaper secretly. Had | been placed in Mr. 
Coon's predicament, and had acted honestly by you, | should have taken the trouble to have 
my subscription list verified by reliable parties and the proper affidavits forwarded to you for 
my complete vindication.— Waterloo, P. O., Advertiser. 


1 can readily conceive it to be possible that Mr. Coon, if he knows himself to be right, 
and feels that he 1s simply assailed by a discharged and sore ex-employe, likely to be all the 








— 
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more sore because of family relations, might think too lightly of this call to re-affirm the truth 
of his former statements, and, not appreciating, as some of us do, your efforts in this circula- 
tion question, might ignore the call and have perhaps some feeling of indignation about it. 
The peculiar secrecy which envelopes the circulation of the Gazette of which secret Mr. C. 
seems to be the sole custodian has not a pleasing color.—S. C. Williams, St. Paul, Minn., 
Pioneer Press. 
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From the evidence submitted, I believe the statement of Coon false. I have no doubt of 
it whatever. A court of law might or might not consider Keeler’s evidence “ conclusive ;" 
much would doubtless depend on hischaracter. Under a strict interpretation of your offer, 
the payment should depend on whether the evidence would be considered ‘‘ conclusive ”’ in a 
court of law. 1 would reach the courts with it if possible. —Z. C. Allen, Augusta, Me. 


The publisher of the Gazette is‘ bungling” his side of the case very badly for a man 
who * honestly " gave his circulation.—Milan, Mich., Leader. 


Coon’s evasive defense only strengthens the affidavit made by Keeler. In the first place, 
he would have one believe that Keeler was discharged, which is not a fact. In regard to 
Hamilton’s testimony, one can readily understand why he would not care to oppose his 
employer's wishes if he desired to retain his position as foreman. ‘ He does not know of 
pretend to know exactly the circulation of the Gazette.” Of course, he wished to be under- 
stood that he did not know exactly how many subscribers Coon had. I do not believe that he 
would put himself on record as not knowing the exact number of quires printed each week. 
No doubt you could get a statement from him now with a single meaning, as he has of late 
severed his connection with the Gazette office.—Waukegan, /ll., Patriot. 


We believe Mr. Keeler has made out his case and is entitled to the reward. We do not 
believe, ordinarily, that a publisher who attacks a competitor, as is too often done, should 
be given much consideration ; but at the same time, the habit of many publishers in falsely 
estimating their circulation is an abominable one, and whenever a case is proven the liar 
should be exposed, Such a custom is a reflection on the whole craft. The earlier the old 
joke about publishers always placing their circulation 200 or 300 too high is knocked in the 
head, the better it will be for all concerned. A publisher’s word should be regarded ; but 
because of the fact that some publishers are unscrupulous in this respect, the whole list of 
country publishers are, as a rule, classed with the few who have no regard for their word on 
the question of circulation. Mr, Keeler makes a positive affidavit ; and although you have 
given Mr. Coon ample opportunity to make a counter one, he has failed todo so. It would 
therefore appear to any one that he cannot do.so without perjuring himself. Should a 
cotemporary make the charge against us that Keeler does against Coon, we would not only 
prepare an affidavit ourselves, in defense of our former one in regard to circulation, but we 
should request three of our best and most reliable business men to examine our books, count 
the names on the mailing lists, and make affidavit as to their finding. Should we dodge the 
issue, we think any one would conclude that we could not successfully meet it. Our opinion 
therefore, is, that you should pay Mr. Keeler $100, and that you should give Mr. Coon about 
$200 worth of exposure, in the interest of all honest and truthful publishers, —W7/mington, 
lowa, Journal, 


It will be observed that the conclusions arrived at are not 
identical, but that a majority of them express the opinion that 
Keeler is entitled to the reward; and, acquiescing in that judg- 
ment, a check for $100 was sent him by the publishers of the 


D1REcTOoRY on the 28th of August. 


A fac-simile of Mr. Coon's original report upon which the 


circulation rating was based is given on the opposite page. 
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REPRINTS FROM OUR SCRAP BOOK. 
What the Press says of PRINTERS’ INK. 





Printers’ Ink is the name of a small and 
likely semi-monthly class journal devoted to 
printing and printers’ products, including 
newspapers and books, It is a tidy publica- 
tion, workmanlike in form and matter, and we 
expect to see it succeed,—Rochester, N, Y., 
Union and Advertiser. 


Printers’ INK, a first-class journal, issued 
semi-monthly, the first number of which has 
made its way to our State, is designed for the 
use, information and entertainment of pub- 
lishers, printers and general advertisers. If 
this first number is a criterion, it promises to 
be a valuable ay for those interested. 
—Waterloo, ! Observer. 


Printers’ Ink is the name of a new class 
journal, the first issue of which was published 
on July 15. It isa neatly printed thirty-two- 
page paper, and is belek 2 imarily for ad- 
vertisers as a class, but will ake contain much 
matter of interest to printers and newspaper 
publishers, Charles L. Benjamin, the editor 
and publisher of the new venture, has some 
rather novel and unconventional ideas of trade 
journalism, and as a result Printers’ INxK is 
beyond the scope of the average trade paper. 
It is dignified in tone and is strong in its cor- 
respondence and special departments.— 7he 
Journalist. 


Printers’ Ink, No. 1 of which has just ap- 
peared, is a dainty little thirty-two-page semi- 
monthly journal, designed, as the prospectus 
says, “ for the use, information and entertain- 
ment of publishers, printers and general adver- 
tisers.”’ And it most certainly answers its de- 
sign, as its pages are filled with much valuable 
and interesting matter for the classes indicated. 
— Toronto, Can., Truth. 


Printers’ Ink is a new class journal, to be 
issued semi-monthly by Chas. . Benjami 
to Spruce street, New York. It is designe 
for the use, information and entertainment aa 
—-. printers and general advertisers. 

he first number has many brief, pithy arti- 
cles, and is attractive and intelligent —— 
out.—Cincinnati Commercial ot 


Printers’ Inx, Vol. I., No. 1, has just 
reached our table, and it is full of good, prac- 
tical thoughts for editors and publishers.— 
National Editorial Journalist. 


Printers’ Ink is the name of a new class 

—i jest issued by C, L. Benjamin of New 

ts best claim to popularity is its origi- 
nality.—Fad/ River, Mass., Daily Herald. 


A PAPER called Printers’ Ink has been 
started in New York under the editorial con- 
trol, doubtless, of the “ devil.”—Memphis 
Sunday Times. 


Printers’ Ink is a new class journal which 
has lately made its appearance in New York. 
Chas. L. jamin is editor and publisher. 
The title of this neat little publication explains 
the nature of its contents, which, both se- 
lected and are bright and instructive. 
—American Stationer. 


Novus apprenons aussi _la création, 4 New 
York, d’un nouveau périodique bi-mensuel 
consacré € 2 l'industrie du livre, et intitulé Prin- 
Ters’ Ink (/’Encre d’ Imprimerie). L’édi- 
teur est Ch. L. Benjamin, ro Spruce street.— 
Le Livre. 

Printers’ Ink is the suggestive title of a 
new class journal, which is to appear regularly 
every two weeks. It is published in New 
York, and, judging from its initial number, it 
is a publication which no literary worker can 
afford to be without. It contains much in- 
structive matter, which will prove interesting 
to those who are in no way connected with 
newspaper work or other occupations which 
have to do with printers’ ink. It is a neat 
little pamphlet of about twenty-five pages, 
just the right size to fold up and put into a 
fellow’ s pocket, so that when one has a few mo- 
ments’ spare time he can pull it out and glean 
a little good solid literature, thus improving 
what would otherwise prove wasted moments. 
It is a most pleasant companion at all times, 
and shouid prove a prime favorite with all 
persons possessed of literary taste.—Warren, 
Pa., Mirror. 

Punrrass’ Ink is a short name for a small 
semi-monthly journal, the first number of 
which lies before us. Let no one be deceived 
by the size of the thing, however. It is a 
veritable mudtum in parvo, and the literary 
quality of the contents is extremely good. It 
is designed for printers. publishers and adver- 
tisers, and its merits entitle it to live. —CA/- 
cago, lli., Printers’ Album. 


Printers’ Ink is something new. It is a 
class journal, issued semi-monthly by Charles 
L. Benjamin, ro Spruce street, New York, at 
$x a year. The initial number comprises 
thirty~ bm small pages, devoted to the use 
and information of publishers, printers and 
general eee a 2 oeay portion of which 
is in veges ts typography i is ad- 
mirable, Hoe the Bhan ds every para- 
esx in volume I., number 1 a _ 

4, R.1., "Evening Repor 

heen Inx is the name of a es little 
class journal which is issued semi-monthly by 
Chas. L, Benjamin, its editor and publisher, 
from 1o Spruce street, New York city. The 
August number contains two good articles on 
advertising. One of the missions of Printers’ 
Ink is to give “ pointers” on the art of ad- 
vertising. There are certainly many people 
in the world in need of such “ pointers, 
therefore its field is large. —Detroit /ndicator. 


Cuaries L. Benjamin has begun the pub- 
lication of a neat little semi-monthly journal 

called Printers’ Ink. It contains much in- 
formation for journeymen and employing 
printers. As an advertising medium it is es- 
pecially valuable to advertisers and ayn 
a) in printing material. On Sept. 1 
ae prod ly 2S edition i is to be —— wi ich 





printers, AL. and others ‘oe desire to . 
advertise, The last number contains articles 
well worth ae by those interested in lit- 
erary subjects.—Union Printer. 
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Our Reading Table, 


THE ART OF ADVERTISING. 
Under the above title, Mr. John Jackson 
Terry, a Boston journalist, has published a 
pocket-sized volume of some ten thousand 
words, for the purpose of suggesting to the 
uninitiated ‘ * how to make advertising pay. 

The theory of the author is that advertising 
can only be successfully pursued when at- 
tended by the same care and skill that are 
habitually bestowed upon the regular branches 
of the advertisers’ business. In every case of 
an advertisement the amount to be spent 
should be first settled; then the advertise- 
ment should be composed and arranged, and 
lastly, the medium of publication should be 
selected. These coin mae should be taken 
deliberately and independently, nothing being 
granted to professional solicitation, external 
ressure, hap- impulse, or unreasoning 
abit or practice. No rule is laid down for 
ascertaining the amount that should be spent, 
but commendation is given to a practice actu- 
“ followed by many houses of setting apart 
xed percentage of the net yearly profit, or 
a a fixed amount for each article manu actured. 
In the writing of an advertisement, the chief 
point is to say something that will interest the 
class of readers whom it is desired to reach, 
and examples of how to do this are given. 
Nothing should be promised in an advertise- 
ment that cannot be performed to the fullest 
extent, and if it can be so worded that a 
patron gets more for his money than the ad- 
vertisement led him to expect, it will be suc- 
cessful in a very high degree, leading to con- 
tinued dealing and confidence. In the selec- 
tion of a medium of publication, regard is to 
be had both tothe kind of thing offered and 
the class of people necessary to be reached, 
and on both these points information and sug- 
gestion are afforded by the book ; sometimes 
of a striking character. The particular uses 
of the country newspaper are pointed out, 
and the cases are given wherein an advertiser 
can resort, with pm to the services of an 
advertising agenc The author is earnest on 
the point of con ning advertising to re; —7 

bona-fide publicationsand giving a wide 
to ephemeral devices, however nae ~ 
——, In violation of one of his own 
author, who acts as his own pub- 
lisher, fisher, has « omitted to display the price of his 
book upon its cover or title-page, but its abso- 
lute cost must be comparatively trifling, while 

its value as a whole is beyond question. 


AN “ EDITION DE LUXE.” 

Bearing the imprint of the Lockwood Press ; 
imposing in the amplitude of its upwards of 
two hundred —_ rich in color and gilding ; : 
profuse in stration; with paver, typo- 
graphy and press-work unexceptiona ble, there 
has come to our table the fall and holiday 
number of the American Stationer, “ a jour- 
nal devoted to the interests = the stationery 
and fancy-goods trades.” Except that the 
terms are convertible, we should be tempted 
to suggest, from a view of the advertising 
contents, that the stationery and fancy-goods 
trades are likewise devoted to the interests of 
the A merican Stationer. Without di: 
ment of such excellent articles as those on 

class journal, the steel pen industry, 
cal Fi on Olas porcelain, Japanese art, i 
dia letter sand, and and ini, 


monograms 
tials, it may be said that it is the advertise- 
ments which & character and interest to 
the number. and 
so much time, labor and 


hese are very numerous, 
money have been 


spent on many of them in the matters of 
; = papers, types, shades, » gildings, 
——- borderings, wood cuts, steel lates 
photolithography, and last, though not 
jeast, verbal co ore that the issue is de- 
serving of a study by anybody interested in 
the history or technique of advertising, and 
is worthy of going down the ages as an ex- 
ample of the way some things were done in 
the Nineteenth Century. 


FARLEY’S REFERENCE DIRECTORY. 


The edition of this work for 1888-9, is a 
volume of more than 500 pages, convenient in 
size, neat in appearance, substantial in bind- 
ing, valuable in contents and affording means 
of ready reference in arrangement. Its con- 
tents comprise complete lists of printers, pub- 
lishers, stationers, booksellers, bookbinders, 
paper dealers, paper-box manufacturers and 
newsdealers, together with a list of purchasing 
. ents of stationery for railroads and the names 

buyers of wholesale houses in the United 
States and Canada. In all cases where it has 
been possible to secure ratings of reasonable 
accuracy, the indiv iduals whose names appear 
in the “* Directory " have been rated according 
to capital and to credit; in other cases the 
capital is not considered, but the ratings are 
based on credit only ; and in still other cases 
no ratings at all are given. The work is em- 
bellished by many maps, and is well patronized 
by advertisers, and is on the whole a credible 
publication, A. C. Farley aCe, Limited, of 

Ihiladelnhi , are the p hi 





Tue following is the complete list of per- 
sons and firms promulgated by the General 
Newspaper Advertising Agents’ Association 
as eligible for membership in that organiza- 
tion: 

Arthur A. Anderson, New York. 

. H, Bates, New York. 
auche & Co., New York. 

E. N. Erickson, New York. 

Goodrich & Hull, New York. 

Herbert Booth King & Bro., New York. 

Chas. Meyen & Co., New York. 

John F. Phillips & Co., New York. 

Geo, P. Rowell & Co., "New York. 

W. W. Sharpe & Co., "New York. 

J. Walter Thompson, New York. 

Horace Dodd, Boston. 

Pettingill & Co., Boston. 

S. R Niles, Boston. 


Charles H. Fuller Chicago. 
Lord & Thomas, Chicag 


N. W. Ayer & Son, PuRadsiphis. 
S. H. Parvin’s Sons, Cincinnati. 
Nelson Chesman & Co., St. Louis. 


James Russet. Lowe is credited with 
having told this story explanatory of why he 
had escaped the usual fate of literary begin- 
ners, a financial loss in the publication of his 
first volume. ‘The cost o/ 
Lowell’s first book, runs this story, was borne 
entirely by that gentleman himself, the edi- 
tion ten. Phe auth plain’ but substantial one of rc 

he author felt the usual pride in his 

ement, and hoped for almost immediate 

» oo but only a few copies of the work were 
sold. Soon after a fire occurred in the pub- 


house where the volumes were stored, 
and were ed. As the publisher 
carried a full insurance on the stock, Mr. Low- 
ell was able to the full cash value of his 
and satisfaction of saying 
that the entire was exhausted.—A meri- 
can Bookseller. 


peace ate 
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R. L, Potx & Co. of Detroit, who are the 
largest directory publishers in this country, 
have just issued the Detroit City Directory 
for 1888. * * * The present edition con- 
tains 85,200 names. which, allowing only three 
persons to a name (while in most cities the 
custom is to allow five persons to a name), 
gives Detroit a population of 255,600, a growth 
of nearly 85,000 since 1880. ‘The price of the 
Directory is $5 per copy, which is certainly a 
low figure for a book nen pages and which 
contains so much information as the present 
edition of the Detroit City Directory does ; 
it reflects great credit upon the publishers,— 
/ndicator. 


Tue Boston magazine for literary workers 
known as 7he Writer desires that its readers 
shall express their wishes in regard to a con- 
templated enlargement of the magazine in 
January, 1889. Our Boston correspondent, 
in his letter of August 11 (see PrinTers 
Ink of August 15, 1888), discusses the subject 
at some length, and we agree with him in 
his conclusion that 7he Writer would not 
gain by being enlarged. 


THE most recent New York publication is 
the Rostrum, which made its appearance on 


FOR SALE. | 
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the 13th inst. Besides containing a large 
amount of valuable matter of a general char- 
acter, it advances certain new and important 
governmental principles which will undoubt- 
edly awaken interest and excite controversy. 
It will be published weekly by the Rostrum 
Publishing Co. 


“ NewsparerR Lipset” is the title of “a 
handbook for the press.’’ Samuel Merrill, 
the author, is of the staff of the Boston Daily 
Globe, and is also a member of the bar of 

assachusetts and of New York, Two dollars 
is the price of the book, and Ticknor & Co. 
of Boston are the publishers. 


One method of advertising is disclosed by 
a short trip down the Hudson river, where it 
is not an uncommon sight to see sloops bowl- 
ing merrily along, under a full press of can- 
vas, with various advertisements artistically 
~ upon their mainsails, jibs and top- 
sails, 


We acknowledge the receipt of an invita- 
tion to the opening of the Detroit Museum 
of Art, and sincerely regret our inability to be 
present. 


~ WANTED. 





OE 9x13 PEERLESS JOB PRESS; | 
one 11x17 Gordon Jobber, new ; one 7- 
column, improved Washington Hand Press ; 
one 8xr2 self-inker Columbian Jobber; 250 
Ibs. new Long Primer, at 25c. These presses 
are almost new, are in perfect condition, will | 
be sold cheap, on easy terms, and sent on trial 
to responsible purchasers. J. D. Cotguirt, 
Record office, Senatobia, Miss. 
) oe SALE —An Adams Press. Size of 
platen 26x40 inches. In good order, Will 
be sold at a bargain, for cash, to any one who 
will examine it as it stands and remove at his 
own cost ;—or will be boxed, shipped, war- 
ranted and sold on easy terms to an approved 
purchaser. It must be sold quickly on some 
terms. Address W. D. WILSON PRINT- 
ING INK CO., Limited, No. 140 William 
Street, New York. 





PRECIOUS STONES! 
ne Ruby, 3 Garnets (different colors) 3 
‘Titanite, 1 1 Amethyst, 1 Jargon Dia- 


ircon 
mond, The whole lot to agents for 28 cents, 
to introduce the business. Send now. Money 
refunded (minus postage), if not satisfactory. 
H. H. Rumiser, Clayton, Custer Co., Idaho. 


DVERTISEMENTS WRITTEN 

—An editor, experienced in constructing 
advertisements and reading notices for a pro- 
prietary medicine company, desires a position 
in the advertising department of a business 
house. The advertiser can give references as 
to character, ability and practical knowledge 
of advertising. Address SYSTEM, care of 
Printers’ INK, to Spruce St., New York. 


ROPOSAL TO PUBLISHERS— 
Insert following adv’t—in big type or little 
—in all your waste places, We keep strict 
act. of all orders and send you Free as many 
sets as sold by advt. We send 100 or 200 sets 
postpaid im adwance if you agree to keep 
adyt, running until we get orders for same 
numbers of sets. They sell fast at doubie the 
price asked. Or we send you HALF the re- 
ceipts Cash. Run advt. as long as you 
like. You can have stamps sent to your 
office and send our balf, with the list of names 
to mail to if you like, Send postal for refer- 
ence and list of sermons if desired. Address 
GOSPEL HERALD, Princeton, N. J. 
R Talmage’s FAMOUS Four- 
e teem sermons “ To Women”’ in 
Book Form $1, paper ro cents. If you mention 








rgvO PUBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPERS. 

—If you wish to attract the attention of 
advertisers towards the merits of your publi- 
cation, it would be well to prepare a state- 
ment of the advantages which it offers and 
cause it to be inserted in Printers’ Ink. 
It has a regular semi-monthly circulation of 
more than 5,000 copies AMONG ADVERTISERS, 
exclusive of its other circulation. A Ten Line 
Announcement in its columns is inserted for 
a Dollar and a Half, and a Full Page costs 
but Fitteen Dollars. Address all orders to 
CHAS. L. BENJAMIN, Publisher, ro Spruce 
St., New York. 








this paper, 1 SET (14) for two letter stamps. 
- HERALD, Princeton, N, J. 
A SMALL EXPENDITURE in a 
judicious selection of papers often yields 
large returns, Advertisers who have not a 
clear idea as to what particular mediums will 
be most likely to pay them, are invited to send 
to Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 10 Spruce St., New 
York, a copy of advertisement and check for 
amount it is proposed to expend, with au- 
thority to insert in such publications as in their 
judgment will produce best results. An order 
given in this way will insure good service. 
TLANTA CONSTITUTION—The 
Weekly edition of the ATLANTA Consti- 
TUTION is 123,000 copies. It is the largest issue 
of any newspaper published in the South. 


Aine rates so cents a line, Address 
CONSTITUTION, Atlanta, Ga., or 








WRITER OF ADVERTISING MATTER. 
Address W, R, BARBER, 
New York Post Office. 


J. J. FLYNN, 23 Park Row, New York. 
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TO PRINTERS. 


In calling the attention of Printers to our | 
Inks, we desire to impress upon them the fact 
that in the manufacture of our various grades | 
of BLACK and COLORED INKS the 
greatest care is used, in order that the most 
favorable results may be obtained, both in 
working qualities and superior finish, Our | 
COLORED INKS have a high reputation 
among the TrApE for their Excellent Working | 
Qualities, Brilliancy and Richness of Color, 
which cannot be surpassed. 


W. D. WILSON 


PRINTING INK CO. (Limited), 
z40 Wittiam Srt., N. Y. Crry. 





OLEDO WEEKLY BLADE— 
Circulation 152,000. An increase of 
15,000 in three weeks. No advance in adver- 
tising rates, _For terms of advertising address 
THE BLADE, Toledo, Ohio. 
ToLepo, O cane 27th, 1888. 

THe Dait y¥ Bape now has a regular circu- 
lation of over 10,000, A larger circulation than 
all other Toledo Dailies combined, and the 
largest circulation of any daily —* in Ohio, 
outside of Cincinnati or Cleveland 

LOW RATE AND EASY TERMS 

OF PAYMENT !—We will insert an 
advertisement occupying a full inch of space, 
14 agate lines, one week, in six thousand, Ac- 
TUALLY Stx THOUSAND country Weeklies, for 
$500. From responsible parties a three 
months’ note, with the order, will be accepted 
in payment. (Only one electrotype required.) 
Try the experiment. Address GEO. P 
ROWELL & CO’S Newspaper Advertising 
Bureau, 1o u, 10 Spruce St., New York. 





TO PUBLISHERS. 


We would like to supply your office with all 
printing ink which you use. 

Our facilities for making and supplying ink 
are the very best. 

Please communicate with us and tell us how 
much ink you use in a year, and what price 
you are willing to pay; we to guarantee the 
ink to be satisfactory or to be returned at our 
expense for carriage both ways. 

d 


Address : 
D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO. 
LIMITED) 
140 William St., New York. 


‘AN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 
The Circulation of the CHRONICLE is bona 
fide, and is equal to that of ALL THE OTHER 
San Francisco Morning Papers Combined. 
The Curonicie is the Best Paper in 
which to Advertise Your Wants. 


VARNISHES. 


We attest to the purity of our Varnishes, 
they are _ red under a New Chemical 
Process, b ich grease is thoroughly elimi- 
nated, an which gives to Letter-Press and 
Litho Inks a brilliancy which ordinary Var- 
nishes will not produce. We keep alarge su 
ply of all grades of Varnishes and Blac 
and Colored Inks in stock, for immediate 
delivery, either in large or small quantities. 
All orders receive prompt attention. Address 
w.oD. witeee eigties INKCO 

mited 
Office : 140 wae IAM St, New York, 
Factory: Lone IsLanp City. 











0 PUBLISHERS- Printers’ [nx is 

a class journal, designed for the use, in- 

formation and entertainment of advertisers, 
publishers, and printers generally. 

Printers’ Inx 1s issued on the first and fif- 
teenth days of each month. 

Its subscription price is One Dollar a year. 

Advertisements will be inserted at the rate 
of Fifteen Cents a line, for not less than three 
lines, or Fifteen Dollars a page. 

It is purposed that each number shall con- 
tain a serviceable and interesting variety of 
original and selected matter, pertinent to the 
character and objects of the publication. Cur- 
rent topics, of special or general interest t» 
the classes addressed, will be stated and re- 
viewed in every issue in a series of paragraphs, 
carefully and impartially written. Matters of 
especial importance or interest will be dealt 
with at greater length and with equal fidelity 
upon the regular editorial pages. Contributed 
articles, by persons particularly qualified in 
the field to which such articles severally relate, 
will be a prominent feature of the journal. 
Regular correspondence from the larger cities, 
business items, personal intelligence, and 
notices of the more striking inventions and 
_ rovements, within the scope of the journal, 

ill be permanent departments. Letters to 
the editor, containing any appropriate matter 
of statement or discussion, will be welcomed. 
rhere will be a small collection of notes and 
queries, and published answers will be given 
to such inquiries by readers as are likely to be 
of general interest or utility. The departments 
and contents of the paper will be enlarged and 
modified, from time to time, as its capabilities 
grow or its patronage increases. 

As a step towards making Printers’ Ink 
the representative journal of the newspaper- 
publishing and advertising classes, arrange- 
ments have been made with the well-known 
firm of Newspaper Advertising Agents, 
Messrs. Gero. Roweit & Co,, whereby 
their list of advertising patrons, number- 
ing about five thousand names, together 

with their ‘“‘ Preferred List’’ of newspapers, 
have been added to the regular subscription 
list, thus securing at the outset a choice circu- 
lation of close upon seven thousand five 
hundred copies. 

Address all communications to 

CHAS. L. BENJAMIN, Publisher, 
1o Spruce Se. New York. 


JEND THE CASH AND SAY 
what is wanted.—A small expenditure in 
advertising in a judicicus selection of news- 
ange is often contemplated by ¥ pre who 
ave not a clear idea as to t publica- 
tions should be taken or the cost ; they conse- 
quently find a difficulty in carrying out the 
plan without having the cost exceed the 
amount contemplated. Such persons do weil 
to send the copy of the advertisement and a 
check for the amount of money to be used, to 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co.’s Newspaper Advertis- 
ing Bureau, 10 Spruce St., New York, and 
leave the selection of papers and the number 
of insertions in each to be determined by their 
experience and ag ape In that way the 
advertiser gets the best service possible for the 
money he expends, and the work is promptly 
done—no time being lost in correspondence. 


W. D. WILSON PRINTING = 00., L'a, 
140 Wiiuiam St., New York, 
nufacturers 


FINE BLACK & COLORED INKS 
Superior Li hic Varnishes 
perion To Af alate 
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The “TIMES, 7?'\New England Newspapers. 





~ HARTFORD, cor CONN. 

The issue of the Hartford Times exceeds | 
10,000 copies daily, which is more than that 
of any other Daily paper in the State of Con- 
necticut, and more than double that of any 
other Daily paper issued in Hartford. It is 
greater than the combined issue of all the 
other daily papers in Hartford put together. 

The sale of the Weexty Times exceeds 
8,000 copies, which is from 3,000 to 5,000 
copies more than that of any other Weekly 
paper issued in Hartford. 

None of the proprietors of the Hartford 
papers question these statements. 

It is the best advertising medium in the 
State of Connecticut. It is the best and most 
prosperous newspaper establishment in the 
State. The Hartford Times was established 
in 1817. It has always been a good paper. 

There is absolutely no deviation from the 


|on application. 


Fora check for $135 we will insert a one- 
inch advertisement one month in our New 
| England Select Local List, consisting of 26 
Dailies and 123 Weeklies. Orders are sent to 
one-half the papers on the 1st of every month 
and the remainder on the 15th. Catalogue of 
papers sent on application. Proof of advertise- 
ment submitted before sending out, if desired. 
GEO. P. ROWELL&CO., News: spaper Adver- 
tising Bureau, ro Spruce Street, ew York 


Middle States Newspapers. 


For a check for $180 we will insert a one- 

| inch advertisement one month in our Middle 
States Select Local List, consisting of 65 Dailies 
x 173 Weeklies. Ordersare sent to one-half the 
im the rst Week and the remainder the 3d 
eek in each month, Catalogue of papers sent 








Proof of advertisement sub- 
mitted before sending out, if desired. GEO. P. 
ROWELL & CO., Newspaper Advertising 
Bureau, 1o Spruce St., New York. 


Southern Newspapers. 


For a check for $135 we will insert a one- 





schedule rates for advertising either in the | inch advertisement one month in our South- 


Daily or Weekly. 
For advertising rates address 
THE TIMES, Harrrorp, Conv., or 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
ro Spruce St., New York. | 





THE TRIBUNE, 


INNEAPOLIS, 

We are oe out a wpecial i issue of 25,000 | 
copies of the FarmERS’ WEEKLY TRIBUNE each | 
week, for the campaign. It will go mainly to | 
farmers and laboring people in the States of | 
lowa, Wisconsin, innesota and Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho and Washington Territories. 
This issue offers unparalleled opportunity to 
advertisers to reach the buyers and consumers 
of the section named. In order that adver- 
tisers may be assured that 25,000 copies of the | 
paper are mailed for each issue, we will, upon 
request, furnish affidavits. We shall be pleased 
to receive your advertising patronage at the | 
following rates | 


Minneapolis Farmers’ Tribune. 
WEEKLY. 
Price per inch for Standing Advertisements, | 


one change per month allowed free. Oftener 
r9 cents per inch, | 


1 Time.. .. $1.50 | 13 Times... . ..$19.00 | 

Se ae 6.00 | 26 Times...... 37-00 | 

& Times......... 12.00 | 52 Times... .. 70.00 | 
READING OTICES. 


Local fine may without position at publisher’s | 
tion, 30c. Pure Reading, soc. 

Alla vertisements less than half an inch in 
length charged at 15 cents per agate line for 
each insertion. No advertisement counted 
less than two lines, 

lease note these are our regular 
prices for advertising. We make no extra 
vharge for the increased circula- 
tion, a fact which we feel assured our Eastern 
Advertising Friends will fully appreciate. In 
order to receive the full benefits of our cam- | 


paign issue all copy should reach a romptly, | 
tuly yours, THE T BUN‘. 
C. M. Patmer, Business soe. 


|sired. GEO 


ern Select Local List, consisting of 40 
Dailies and 87 Weeklies. Orders are sent to 
one-half the papers on the 13th of ev - month 
and the remainder on the 27th. Catalogue of 
papers sent on application. Proof of adver- 
tisement submitte 2 be before sending out, if de- 
P. ROWELL & CO. Newspa- 
per “Advertising Bureau, 10 Spruce Se., 


Western Newspapers. 


For a check for $275 we will insert a one- 
inch advertisement one month in our Western 
| Select Local List, consisting of r12 Dailies and 
241 Weeklies. Orders are sent to one-half the 
aca the rst Week and the remainder the 3d 

ek in each month. Catalogue of papers sent 
on application. Proof of advertisement sub- 
mitted before sending out, if desired. GEO. P. 
ROWELL & CO. Newspai wepaper 4 Advertising 
Bureau, to Spruce St. Ni 


Canada apers. 


For a check for $%@ we will insert a one- 








inch advertisement one month in our 
| Select Local 


List, consisting of 15 Dailies and 
47 Weeklies. Orders are sent to one-half the 
papers the rrth 3 every month and the re- 


mainder on the 2 Catalogue of papers sent 
on application. 3 of advertisement sub- 
mitted before sending out, if desired. GEO. P. 


ROWELL & CO., 


Bureau, to cteciiameds St., 
A LIST OF 1,000 NEWSPAPERS DI- 
vided into States and Sections will be 
sent on application—rrer. To those who 
want their advertising to pay, we can offer no 
better medium for thorough and effective 
work than the various sections of our Select 
Local List. GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
Newspaper Advertising Bureau, ro Spruce 
St., New York, 


Newspa 


¢ Advertising 
New Pork. 








A DVERTISERS! SEND FOR OUR 
Select List of Local Newspapers. Gro. 
P. Rowett & Co., ro Spruce St., New York. 
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We HAVE JUST ISSUED A NEW 

edition o' our Book called “* News- 
paper Advertising.” It has 256 pages, and | 
among its contents may be named the follow- 
ing Lists and Catalogues of Newpapers :— 

DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN NEW YORK | 
CITY, with their Advertising Rates, 

DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN CITIES 
having more than 150,000 population, omitting 
all but the best, 

DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN CITIES 
having more than 20,000 population, omitting 
all but the best. 

A SMALL LIST OF NEWSPAPERS 
in which to advertise every section of the 
country: being a choice selection made up 
with great care, guided by long operate. 

ONE NEWSPAPER IN ASTATE. The 
best one for an advertiser to use if he will use 
but one. 

BARGAINS IN ADVERTISING in Daily 
Newspapers in many principal cities and towns, 
a List which — peculiar inducements to 
some advertise 

LARGEST "CIRCUL ATIONS. A com-| 
os list of all American papers issuing regu- 


7 —. =] 2 pies. 

T List Ol OF LOCAL NEWS- 
PAPERS, +. a town of over 5,000 
population and every important county seat. 

SELECT LIST OF LOCAL NEWSPA- 
PERS, in which ad- 
vertisements are in- 
serted at half price. 

? 2VILLAGE 

SPAPERS, in 
which advertisemen 
are inserted for $42.15 
a line and appear in 
the whole lot — one- 
half of all the Ameri- 
can Weeklies. 
Book sent to any address for Thirty Cents. 
Address Geo. P. Roweit & Co., New York. 
























JOR A CHECK FOR $20 WE WILL 
print a ten-line advertisement in One 
Million issues of leading American News- 
pers and complete the work within ten days. 
Th his is at the rate of only one-fifth of a cent a 
line, for 1,000 Circulation! The advertise-| 
ae will ped. rom in but a single issue of any 
paper and consequently will be bmw before 
Ine Million different newspa urchasers ; 
or Frve Mituion Reapers, i it is true, as is | 
sometimes stated, that every newspaper is 
looked at by five persons on an average. Ten 
lines will accommodate about 75 words. Ad- 
dress with copy of Adv. and check, or send 30 


ts 753 f 
= aa f P. ROWELL L & CO., | 
to Spruce St., New York. 


OR THOSE ADVERTISERS WHO 

have acredit so well established as to make | 
them safe customers, we secure the most im- 
portant advantages. We can devote our en- 
ergies to securing for them what is wanted 
and what ought to be had ; without constantly 
contemplating a possible loss liable to sweep 
away, not only on cumntediens earned, but in } 
addition, leave us responsible for heavy obli- | 
gations to publishers, We seek the patronage 
of responsible advertisers who will pay when 
the work is done! and of experienced adver- 
tisers who will know when they are faithfully 
and inteiligently served!! Geo. P. Rowkii 
& Co., Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 10 
Spruce St., New York. 


50 If you think of expending fifty or one 
hundred dollars in advertising send 
usa copy of your advertisement, and we will 
tell you (free of charge), what will be the best 


| possible investment for you to make. Send 30 


cents for our large pamphlet. Address Gro. 


| P. Rowett & Co’s Newspaper Advertising 


Bureau, 10 Spruce St., New York, 


O ADVERTISERS—LOWEST RATES 

for advertising in 1,000 good newspapers 

sent free. Address Geo. P. Roweit & Co., 
to Spruce St., New York. 





MERICAN NEWSPAPER DIREC- 
PORY for 1888. Twentieth Annual 
Volume : 1456 pages. This work is the source 
of information on statistics of newspapers in 
the United States and Canada. Advertisers, 
advertising agents, editors, politicians, the de- 
partment of the government, rely upon its 
statement as recognized authority. It gives a 
brief description of each place in which news- 
papers are published, stating name of County, 
population of place, etc. It gives the names 
of all the newspapers, politics, religion, class or 
characteristic, days of issue, editors and pub- 
lishers’ name, size of paper, subscription price, 
date of establishment and the circulation. It 
gives the names of all papers: in which Coun- 
ty. Price $5. Sent to any address by 
GEO. P. ROWELL & Cu. Publishers, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 


DVERTISERS ADDRESSING GEO. 
P. Rowell & Co., 10 Spruce St., New 
York, in good faith, can obtain all needed in- 
formation about any proposed line of Adver- 


| tising in American Newspapers. 





NTENDING ADVERTISERS SHOULD 
address Geo. P. Rowell & Co., ro Spruce 
St., New York City, for Select List of 1,000 
Newspapers. Will be sent free on application. 





1 EO. P. ROWELL & CO’S BEST LIST 
ST of Local Newspapers. — Every paper 
named on this list is selected because either its 
daily or weekly edition is the best or most 
widely circulated or most influential, pub- 
lished at an important county seat, or in a 


— having more than 5,000 population. 


he newspaper in each p that 
gives the advertiser the most for his 
Lage The List covers every State, Ter- 
ritory, District and Province of the United 
States and Canada, and represents EVERY 
county seat hav. H~ J a poauintoe 
reater than 3, and EVERY 
LACE having a population 
greater than 5,000, one paper in a 
place, Daily or Weekly, or Daily 
jand Weekly, where there is a paper having 
a circulation exceeding one thousand copies 
weekly, as rated in the American Newspaper 
Directory for 1888 ; and with the exception of 
such s«burban towns as are better covered by 
the papers named in the neighboring city. 
Send 30 om for pamphlet 
GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 


DVERTISING CUSTOMERS of 

Geo, P. Rowell & Co’s Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Bureau to the amount of Titty Dol- 
lars, are entitled to receive a complimentary 
copy of the American Newspaper Directory. 


pean 
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The Minneapolis Journal 


OWNS THE EXCLUSIVE DAY REPORTS 


OF THE 


Associated & United Press Associations 


IN A CITY OF 200,000 POPULATION. 


ITS SWORN CIRCULATION OF 


25,000 


is 40 per cent. larger than that of any other daily in Minneapolis 





or St. Paul. 


THE JOURNAL is thoroughly circulated throughout Minne- 


sota, Dakota, Northern lowa and West Wisconsin 


a - 





Its columns testify that it is recognized by the 
Merchants as the 


BEST AND CHEAPEST ADVERTISING MEDIUM 


IN ABOVE TERRITORY 


-_ 
For sample copies, affidavit of circulation and rates 


{DDRESS 


THE JOURNAL PRINTING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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THE PRESS ENGRAVING CO. 


Nos. 88 & 90 Centre St., 
NEW YORK. 


ELECTROTYPES of Wood 
Cuts, for Illustrating News- 
papers, Magazines, Juvenile 
Publications, Books, Circulars, 
Pamphlets, Programmes, Ad- 
vertising Schemes, &e. 





—==Ceneral Classification=— 
Agriculture, Floriculture, Horticulture, 
Advertising, Animals, Domestic and Wild, 
Cities, American and Foreign, 











Fruits, Flowers and Foliage, 
History and Monuments, 


Holidays and Seasons, 
Industries and Inventions, 


Juvenile, Lands and Countries, 
Comics, Landscapes and Scenery, 


Life and Character, 
Mythology and Statuary, 


Military and Naval, including Civil War, 1860-5, 
Natural History, Portraits. 
Rebuses, Anagrams, Puzzles, Etc., 
Religious, Sporting and Amusements, 
Stories, Miscellaneous Subjects. 
Electrotypes mounted on wood, supplied at Ten Cents per square 
inch. Nothing less than 31.00. 


=<NO CATALOCUES = 
pacurs sent on application when a definite statement is made 
as tothe character or subject desired, and the size. ‘This 
information is necessary for us in selecting proofs. 





THE PRESS ENCRAVINC CoO., 


P. 0. Box 3346. NEW YORK. 





tee 
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John C. Moss, prest M R Moss. rane JE. Ramsey. seorears: 
RB. Moss. sum PH. A Yackson, ast. sec 
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i ILLUSTRATIONS OF eveRY Des(RIPTION. 
ROOKS, NEWSPAPERS, (IRCULARS, &.. &. 
} Send green stamp for circular. Send einiente drawing or print, for estimate, é 


F539 
OUR SPECIALTY 
Fine Illustrated Circularg by our Moss-T ype Process 
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SCOTT WEB PERFECTING PRESS. 












SEND FOR DESCRIPTION AND PRICES. 


WALTER SCOTT & CO., 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Two-Revolution, Stop-Cylinder, Single-Cylinder, : 
Lithographic & Roll-Feed Perfecting Printing . 
Machines, Paper Folders, Stereotype and 
Electrotype Machinery, etc., etc. 


~~ a 









cy 
Plainfield is forty minutes’ ride on the Central Railroad of New Jersey. 
Depot foot of Liberty Street, New York. 





SCOTT STOP CYLINDER PRESS. 
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Send an Order and make a Trial 


OF THE 


Wilson Printing Inks. 


t THE BEST IN THE WORLD!! 








—~ 





We claim special superiority for our “ Fine Blacks ’"—Cut, 
Book, Diagram and Job; also to our Colored Inks, which for 
brilliancy and richness of color have never been surpassed. 











Our INKS are 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD!! 


AND AS SUCH ARE 


WARRANTED! 





They may always be returned at our charge for carriage—bvoth ways 
—whenever they prove other than as represented. 


W. D. Wilson Printing Ink Company (L’m’t), 
LONG ISLAND CITY. 140 William St., New York. 
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THe WILson 


PRINTING 


INKs. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Is the best Ink I ever bought for the 
money—C. P, Brats, Albany, N. Y. Pleases 
us and has evidently superior qualities — 
Advertiser, Elmira, N. v Gives better 
satisfaction than any we have ever used— 

F. Owen, Reading, Pa. Gives perfect 
satisfaction — City and Country, Nyack, 
N.Y. To say the least we find it equal to 
any we have ever tried—J. Witson, New- 
ark, N. Y. Gives perfect satisfaction — F. 
Sroxes & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Used the | 
past four years with entire satisfaction—AL- | 
THROP Pus. Co., Chicago, lll. Gives the best 
of satisfaction as to working qualities and 
color — Wittarp Bros., Booneville, N. Y. 
Used forthe past six years and we recommend | 
it—Noran Bros., Brooklyn, N. Y. We rec- | 
ommend it to the trade— Zhe Church Record, | 
Southport, Conn. We have paid a much | 
higher price for a poorer ink—Sua, North- 
E Pa. We can truthfully say, that your 
news ink is the best we have had for the 
money.—THomas O’Kzerg, Detroit, Mich. 
Find it fully equa!, if not superior for news- | 
paper and poster work, to brands which have 
cost me fift per cent. more mone —News, 
Ashtabula, Ohio. Has given satisfaction as 
to color and working qualities—Times Pus. 
Co., Altoona, Pa. have been using your 
news ink for the past six years. It has given 
entire satisfaction: I want no other—JAMEs 
N. Jounsron Pus, Co., N. Y. ne Satis- 
tactory in every respect. Send another barrel 
of the same grade—JN. /. Deutsche Zeitung, 
Newark, N. J. Pleases us very much. It is 
clean and bright; distributes and dries well 
—Snyper & Srimmect, Connellsville, Pa. 
Have just finished the 300-lb, package of your | 
news ink ordered for trial, and am well pleased 
with it, The ink is every way as represented 
~Daily Courier, Elgin, Il. Your news ink 
has given satisfaction, as in fact all your inks 
do. Our pressman says that he never used 
better—Best & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. The 








color and clearness of working are all that 
could be desired—Fish&ill Journal, Mattea- 
wan, N. Y. Entirely satisfactory as to its 
working qualities and price—G1LLespie Bros., | 
Stamford, Conn. Have used your news the | 
past five years, and find it the best ink for its | 
rice in the market—TuHe Press Printinc & | 
us. Co., Paterson, N. J. Have used your | 
news ink for seven years. It has always been | 
satisfactory both as to its working qualities | 
and color, We would not change—Chester | 
Evening News, Chester, Pa. Have given en- 
tire satisfaction, both in price and quality— 
Wirnwortn Bros., Cleveland, Ohio, he | 
way we like your news ink is—send us two | 
more fifty-pound packages—RuiGcs PRINTING | 
& Pus. CoP Albany, N. Y. Used largely with 
satisfactory results as to color and working 
qualities — Journal, Lockport, N. Y. For 
ears have given us general satisfaction— 
unter, Rose & Co., Toronto, Ont. The 
inks we have used, manufactured by your 





mills, have given perfect satisfaction—Lucas 
Ricuarpson & Co., Charleston, S.C. Your 
H, F. is the most beautiful black we ever saw 
—Daily Telegram, Troy, N. Y. Has been 
giving satisfaction as regards both color and 
working qualities — York Dairy Pus. Co., 
York, Pa. We have used your news ink 
a long time, and it has always given is entire 
satisfaction— Times PrintiInG AND Pup. Co., 
Plainfield, N. J. We cheerfully recommend 
it to all consumers as an ink of great value- 
Evening Dispatch, Cohoes, N. Y. 1 have 
for several months been using your news tink 
for printing on wood, and it gives complete 
satisfaction.—H. H. Frary, y ole = Vt. 
The best that we have ever used—Zvrening 
inde ndent, Altoona, Pa. We use Perfect- 
ing Press, with ag hourly capacity of 20,000 
papers, and have had no trouble with Wilson’s 
news ink—/ress, Pittsburgh, Pa. We have 
used your news ink only during the it two 
a and it has given entire satisfaction— 
/ESTCHESTER Pup, Co,, Westchester, Pa. 
We have been using your ink for more than a 
year, and are pleased to say that it has given 
complete satisfaction—Pudlic Ledger, Nor- 
folk, Va. We have used many thousands of 
pounds of your news ink and with great satis- 
faction; we particularly recommend your 
Hand Press ink which we have sold—Zvenin, 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wis. The news an 
book inks have been satisfactory in every re- 
spect—Tue C. L. Suerrit1 Co., Buffalo,N.Y. 
Your news ink used by me is up to the stand- 
ard, and is entirely satisfactory. Have no 
trouble either in warm or cold weather. | 
don’t want anything better—Rockland Co. 
Messenger, Haverstraw, N.Y. I have been 
using your news ink for over three years with 
good satisfaction every ae Have tried other 
inks, but always went back to you—Repudii- 
kaner, Allentown, Pa. Our continued orders 
to you are the best evidence we can give that 
your printing inks are of good quality and sat- 
isfactory. We are using your news, book and 
job inks, and they are all O K—Sentine/, 
) vee N. Y. During all the years we have 
purchased news ink ot you there has been but 
one package that did not give entire satisfac- 
tion. In that instance you rectified it, and 
would not allow us to sustain a loss—TE.r- 
GRAM AssociaATION, Plattsburgh, N.Y. I have 
been constantly using your ink for some years. 
The color is always uniform—W. F. Onper- 
ponk, Nyack, N.Y. We have used your 
news ink for two years exclusively on Morn- 


| img Commercial, and we are well satisfied 


with it; in fact our present pressman has 
been in our employ over fifteen years, and he 
says we never furnished him as good ink as 
—— Toledo Commercial, Toledo, Ohio. 
Samples of “ better” inks have been sent us 
on several occasions, and we have tested them, 
but we are still using yours. It works well, 
has good color, and is the best for the money 
— Times, Chester, Pa. 





W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK COMPANY (Liwirep), 
140 WILLIAM St., New York. 


Facrory: Lone Istanp Crry. 
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He Couldn’t Understand It. 


See —-- 
For a chec = we will priné ® ten-line m As 
tisement in One Million less of leading Ameri- 


can News Tepes and complete the work within ten 
days. 8 at the rate of only one-fifth of a cent 
a line, : 1,000 Circulation! The advertisement 
will appear in but ae single issue of any peper. and 
consequently will be placed before e Million 
different newspaper purchasers; or Frve MILLION 
Reapers, if it is true, as is sometimes stated, that 
every newspaper is looked at by five rsons on 
an —— en lines will accommodate about 75 
words. ddress, with copy of Adv. and check, or 
send 30 cents for Book _o 
GEO. P. ROWELL & € CO., 1 PRUCE ‘St., New Yor«. 


Not long ago the advertisement printed above was inserted 
in the Meadville, Pa., Gazette, and in the same issue appeared 
the following editorial, in largest type and most prominent 
position : 


“We publish to-day the advertisement of Geo. P. Rowell & Co,, advertising agents, in 
which they offer to place advertisements in respectable newspapers at a rate which averages 
one-fifth of a cent per line per 1,000 circulation for one insertion. Let us figure this out for 
the Meadville papers, on the basis of the circulation given them in Rowell’s Directory. The 
Tribune, with its 4,000 circulation, would be entitled to four-fifths of a cent. The Journal's: 
2,000 circulation would be entitled to two-fifths, The Messenger’s 1,500 would entitle it to 
three-tenths of a cent. The Freie Presse, with its 500 would get one-tenth of a cent, a sum 
too small to insult an organ-grinder’s monkey with. The consolidated sums to be paid to all 
these newspapers for this insertion of one line would be one cent and three-fifths, or ten lines 
in four newspapers for 16 cents, When this is further reduced by the 25 per cent. commission 
of Rowell & Co., the Meadville papers would garner in the magnificent sum of twelve cents 
to be divided among them. We undertake to say that there is not a newspaper of any de- 
scription published in America, in which Rowell & Co. can put an advertisement at thct rate, 
or for five times that rate. Advertisers can draw their own conclusions.”’ 


This editorial has since been printed else- 
where with the caption: “‘ Where is the 
Catch?” There is not in fact any catch 
about it: the offer is made in good faith 
and means exactly what it says. 


ADDRESS ORDERS 7O 
CEO. P. ROWELL & CO.’S 
Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 











‘ 
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The Seattle Post-Intelligencer, 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON TER. 





THREE EDITIONS DAILY, 
SUNDAY and WEEKLY. 


THe Post-INTELLIGENCE® is the representative journal of Washington Territory and 
the only journal of general circulation in the Territory. It has also wide circulation in 
Alaska, Northern Idaho, Oregon «nd British Columbia. 

The country is new and rapidly growing in every way. As yet it supplies few of its own 
necessities by home manufacture, so that its demands for manufactured goods and general 
merchandise are very large in proportion to its population. 

Trade has not yet settled into regular channels, and the country affords a fine field for 
enterprising competition in all lines. 

I'ue Post-INTELLIGENCER is the first and practically the only paper which goes Into a 
thousand Logging Camps, Coal Mines and centres of remote settlement. 


AVERACE CIRCULATION. 


Ihe average circulation of the Post-InTELLIGENCER is as follows: 


Daily, - . ° . - + 5,500 
Sunday, - - - - - 7,000 
Weekly, - - - ° - - 8,500 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Daily, . - - per year, $10.00 
Sunday, - - - " = 2.00 
Weekly, - - - Ens " 2.00 


Advertisers cannot reach the better part of a great constituency except through its 
columns, which convey to two hundred thousand readers the news of the day or week. 
Many of these conform their dai:y business to its quotations and receive their views of 
public matters from the Post-INTELLIGENCER. 


For Advertising Rates address 


THE POST-INTELLIGENCER CO., 


SEATTLE, W. T., 
ALFRED HOLMAN, General Manager, 


Or, CEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Eastern Agents. 
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Miscellanies, 


Wagons bearing immense advertising 
signs are permitted to follow Chicago 
funeral processions through the streets. 
St. Louis will be behind the age until 
she gets on to this ‘‘ quick and dead”’ 
business dodge.—New Orleans Pica- 
yune. 


At the Town Hall in Machias the 
other evening it was noticed that there 
was something sticking to the bald head 
of a gentleman sitting in the front row. 
It was causing so much amusement 
among the audience that one of the 
ushers finally informed the gentleman 
of the fact. He at once put his hand 
to his head and snatched from it an 
advertising sticker, reading : 

** The cheapest place on earth to buy 
watches is at Goodhue’s on Main street.” 

** Guess I'll have to charge them for 
the space,” he said, as he tore up the 
sticker.— Bangor Commercial. 


Teacher—Try to remember this: Mil- 
ton, the poet, was blind. Do you think 
you can remember it? 

** Ves, ma’am.” 

‘* Now, what was Milton’s misfor- 


‘* He was a poet.” 
—Nebraska State Journal. 


Sportte—Do you know what is neces- 
sary to render successful a running 
match ? 

Journalist—Of course. Wind—or 
sand. 

Sportte—No; sprinter’s ink. 

—Bulletin, 


Bereaved Widow (to country editor) 
—Do you charge for obituary notices, 
Mr. Shears? 

Country Editor—As a general thing 
we do, Mrs. Bently; but your husband 
and I were very old friends, and I will 
only be too glad to publish his obituary 
for nothing.—Zz/e. 

Young Man (to editor)—Here’s a lit- 
tle poem of a pathetic nature, sir. I 
showed it to my mother and she actu- 
ally cried over it. 

Editor (after reading poem)—You 
say your mother cried ? 

Young Man—Yes, sir. 

Editor—Well, you go home and 
promise your mother never to write any 
more and I think the old lady 
will dry her eyes.— Harpers’ Bazar. 
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Brother, don’t stop your paper just 
because you don’t agree with the editor. 
The last cabbage you sent in didn't 
agree with us either, but we didn't 
drop you from our subscription list on 
that account. No; we simply said, 
Make us thankful for what we are 
about to receive, and after we received 
it we were not able to say anything.— 
Smithville, Ga., News. 


I should think the proprietor would 
have more consideration for the feelings 
of his editors than to tear around like 
that. 

Managing Editor—That wasn’t the 
proprietor. That’s the baseball re- 
porter.—£x. 

Then he came with a whoop and a how!, 

To seek the editor’s blood. 


A ae printer caught him foul, 
And stabbed him through with the office 


towel, 
And he fell with a heavy thud,— £x. 


A London preacher placarded the 
city with notices that he would preach 
in Spurgeon’s Tabernacle on the sub- 
ject: ‘‘ ,—;—: ! There was 
a large congregation, to whom he an- 
nounced the text: ‘'Stand thou still 
awhile,” and then said that his subject 
was ‘‘The Pauses of Life.” —V. Y. Sun. 


Campaign Poet—I have got a nice 
little poem here, just the thing for your 


“. 
ditor—Well, we are full just now, 
but—— 

Campaign Poet—Well, then, I'll call 
again—when you are sober.— £2. 


Mr. Inkling (who aspires to author- 
ship and matrimony, to his intimate 
friend, bitterly)}—Well, I’ve seen her. 
I did it; it’s over! 

‘*Ah, indeed, and what was the re- 
sult ? 

‘* Oh, just the same as usual: ‘ De- 
clined with thanks.’”—Zz/e. 


Office Boy (to editor)—There is a fe- 
male book agent outside, sir, an’ a red- 
eyed man what wants to whip de editor. 

Editor—Well, show the man who 
wants to whip the editor in.—Zi/e. 


A lady teacher of music inserted her 
professional card in one of the county 
papers. It was seen by an old lover in 
Chicago, who at once hunted her up, ex- 
plained his absence of a quarter of a 
century, and married her. It pays to 
advertise.—Bethiehem Star. 
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